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No. 240. 
as - . . ‘ 
we might very ingeniously prove the age, Our raconteur adds that Louis XVI. was 
Review of Pew Books. profession, talents, and disposition of the } much pleased with the spirit of the cheva- 
ali lier. 


¢ Sweepings of my Study. By the Com- 
eo of The Hundred Wonders of the 
World. Post 8v0. pp. $32. Edinburgh 


and London, 1824. 


Tue popalarity of The Hundred Wonders of | 


the World was, we suspect, more owing to 
‘its ad captandum title, than to any extraor- 
dinary merit that it possessed; and we have 
reason to believe that it would have been 
aiuch better work, if the bookseller had 
left the gentleman who modestly calls him- 
self the compiler to exercise his own discre- 
tion. The success of the Wonders has, how- 


_ever, been sufficient to excite some interest 


with the public as to the future productions 
of the author; though, that he should only 


give aliberal public the sweepings of his 


study may seem somewhat ungrateful. The 
title, we confess, did not much please us 
wheo the work was first announced, nor 
does the manner in which the author ushers 
the present volume to the public remove 
our objections, He tells us that his house- 
keeper, Sukey, having observed the pains 
+he took in writing certain reminiscences of 
lus life, felt quite concerned at afterwards 
seeing him tear and scatter on the floor 
the very papers On which he had bestowed 
so much care: she therefore collected the 
pieces, and, by the aid of wafers, brought 
them together, thinking they might amuse 
her hereafter, as she perceived ‘that the 
greater part of them were in the anecdote 
way.’ Now we tnust confess, had a servant 
of our’s done so, we should have felt very 
much disposed to dismiss her; but her good- 
‘natured master was neither surprised nor 
vexed at the impertinent care of Sukey: on 
the contrary, he thus addresses her : * You are 
4 good girl, Sukey, and a sensible girl, 
-€qually prudent and careful ; I am thankful 
“© you for this, as for other’ favours.’ Oh! 
fie-—the compiler of a Hundred Wonders— 
the Rev. C. C. Clark, (we blush as we write 
“sa name,) receiving favours from his house- 
gages Sukey! Here then isthe secret of his 
farance, and, instead of flying into a 
prodigious passion, he takes the scraps from 
Sukey, and avails himself of her ‘ judgment 
in the selection.’ Now, although we know 
not Sukev, we know her master ; and, if he 
“S48 UNCOnsciously laid himself Open to sus- 
ages we Can assure our readers that he 
a pent obloquy on the church, for 
mY ah ae -Clark, the reputed author 
undred Wanders of the World, is 

ut a nom de guerre. 


we wished to 5 eal 
You, VI appear very knowing, 


v 


— 





author, from the work now before us; but 
we have said we know him, and shall 
therefore only state that he is a gentleman 
belonging to one of the liberal professions, 
who possesses a good education and much 
critical acuteness; that he has travelled 
much, has served his majesty; and, further, 
that although far advanced in life, he is one 
of the liveliest companions that ever sat 
down to crack a bottle after dinner. 

Since the commencement of the Percy 
Anecdotes, there has scarcely elapsed a 
month in which we have not had some vo- 
lume of compilation under the names of 
Scrap-books, Collections, Recollections, Xc. 
The Sweepings of ny Study are of the lat- 
ter class; they are the recollections of a man 
that has seen much of the world, and who, 
without confining himself to any particular 
subject, or to any positive order of arrange- 
ment, relates such anecdotes and adven- 
teres as occurred to himself, or with which 
he became acquainted, in the course of his 
protessional life: it is true that some of the 
latter are not new, and that the whole of 
the "personal anecdotes are not very inte- 
resting, but yet there is both interest and 
originality enough to make the reader thank 
Sukey for preserving such sweepings from 
destruction. That the author is a travelled 
and well-informes! gentleman every page 
bears witness, and his work will form an ex- 
cellent addition to the ana already published. 
But to our proofs: our first anecdote re- 
lates to the present Monsieur, brother of 
Louis XVIII., who, in early life, was a great 
frequenter of the Tennis Court, where 
spectators were admitted into a small space 
separated from the play-ground :— 

‘Ie chanced one morning, that, being 
matched against a French nobleman, his 
highness lost so much, and with so undevi- 
ating a constancy, as entirely to lose his 
temper. What contributed chiefly to this 
were the plaudits bestowed on his adver- 
sary at each successfulevent, ‘* Faites sor- 
tir cette canaille”’—turn out that rabble— 
said he imperiously to the master of the 
Tennis Court. The spectators withdrew, 
with one exception—that of the Chevalier 
Mallard Dubécé, a naval officer of a distin- 
guished family, who, however solicited, 
would not stir from his post. This required 
explanation. ‘* Votre Altesse,” said the 
spirited officer, “a ordonné de faire sortir la 
canaille: comme je n’ne suis pas, je reste.” 
Your highness has ordered the rabble to be 
turned out: as Lam not of that class, -I re- 
mnain where [ am,’ 





George the Fourth.—‘ His most gracious 
Majesty George the Fourth—God bless 
him ! when on his passage’to Ireland, steer- 
ed for Milford Haven to seek shelter from 
the storm. Surrounded by his attendants, 
in either uniform, on board the yacht, and 
smiling with dignity and grace, he rubbed 
his hands, and gave the toast—“ Here’s the 
army and navy, and the navy and army, and 
may they always pull together.” ’ 

Some of our readers may, perhaps, have 
heard the anecdote of Ben Jonson, who, 
having ran up a long score with his land- 
lord, was told one night, by mine host, 
amidst a jovial crew, that if he would tell 
him what would please God, please the dee 
vil, please the landlord, and the company, 
the debt should be forgiven. him ; when Ben 
produced the following improthptu :— 

‘ God’s pleas’d when we depart from sin, 

The devil’s pleas’d when we persist therein, ° 

Your company’s pleas’d when you do draw good 
wine | 

And thou'd be pleas’d if I would pay thee 

thine.’ , 

An anecdote somewhat similar to this 
has been selected from Sukey’s portfolio. 
An Hibernian poetaster, well known to the 
streets of London, who lived upon his wits, 
and, probably, as Franklin says, broke for 
want of stock, had got eighteen pence in 
debt to one Simpson, who kept an eating- 
house in Salisbury Court, a man who veri- 
fied Shakspeare’s observation, that— 

‘Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty 

bits 

Make rich the ribs, but bank’rout quite the 

wits — 

‘Being as remarkable for the vacuity of 

his skull as was an acquaintance of his, 

named Price, residing in Fetter Lane, for 
profane swearing. In passing up the lane, 
one Sanday morning, the poet was summon-~ 
ed into the front parlour, by a tap at the 
window, ‘“ You ragamuflin,” said Simpson, 

“you owe me eighteen-pence for three 

dinners, which Vil freely forgive you, if 

you'll sport something clever, and off-hand, 
about my friend Price and me.” This was 
the impromptu :— 

“ When once again shall come Noah’s flood ; 
When Price shall cease to d— his blood ; 
And Simpson speak a word of sense ; 

I'll haste to pay the eighteen-pence.” * 


Luck in the Lottery.—‘ A coachman, in 
the service of anobleman, was discarded 
late at night for drunkenness. In stagger- 
ing homeward to his wife and family of 
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small children, he had to pass a lottery-of- 
fice, which was stllopen. Having entered, 
he advanced bold!y to the counter : “* Stand 


aside, fellow, with your paltry adventure of 


twenty-four sous, while I serve these gen- 
tlemen,” said the lady who gave out the 
tickets. ‘“‘ Mine is notto be a paltry ad- 
venture, as you impertinently call it,” re- 
torted the drunken man; and on the coun- 
ter he threw a bright 
eleven he had just received as his wages. 
“What are your numbers, and how do you 
stuke them?” inquired madame, winking to 
the gentleman at the excellence of the joke. 
He would have, he said, a derne sec, but, as 
to the numbers, he would leave them to 
her choice. The billet, containing three 
numbers jestingly written down, was deli- 
vered accordingly. 

‘ Coachiy did not find his wav home, and 
was just recovered from his drowsy intoxica- 
tion, when, at a few minutes after nine in 
the morning, he saw, placed in front of an- 
other lottery-otlice, the board which dis- 
played the five fortunate numbers that had 
started from the wheel. He had a faint re- 
collection of what had passed overnight, 
and drew from his pocket the billet, which 
ayreed, in its inscribed numbers, with three 
of the numbers on the board. He hastened 
back to the lucky office, and demanded the 
five thousand five hundred louis which had 
fallen to his lot. They were paid to him 
punetually.’ 

Latin Pun.—‘ The Chevalier de Rimini, 
one of the candidates for a chair which had 
become vacant in the French Academy, no 
longer entertaining any doubt of the cele- 
gated Abbé Maury having the preference, 
wrote to the president, M. de Marmontel, 
to say that he gave up all further pretensions, 
and concluded his letter by the following 
pun,—Ommnia vincit amor, et nos cedumus 
amori [da Maury], to show how deserving he 
was of the honour to which he bad aspired.’ 

An easy Transit.—* When the celebrated 
Franklin was about to return to Philadel- 
phia, as lie could not bear the motion of a 
carriage, it was planned that he shonld em- 
bark on the Seine, opposite his own house 
at Passy, to proceed to Rouen, and thence 
to Havre, where the vessel that was to 
convey him to America was fitting. — It 
might thus have been said, that it was not 
necessary for him to take one single step in 


advance, on his route from Paris to Phila- | 


delphia.’ 

Expedition in Art.—‘ In the Rue St. Ho- 
noré, a society of artists, at the moderate 
charge of two louts, undertook to deliver a 
half-length portrait, in crayons, of the ordi- 
nary size, neatly framed and glazed, fifty 
accurately engraved impressions of the 
same, reduced to the miniature size, and 
the copper plate. <A snutf-box, having one 
of these engraved portraits, his own like- 
ness, on its lid, was not an unusual present 
among the French gentlemen, The sitting 
lasted a few minutes only, and the whole of 
the processes were performed in the space 
of two hours.’ 

Hermanstadt,—‘ At Hermanstadt, the ca- 


louis-d’or, one ot 


! 








the Lutheran churches, of which there are 
four, there is a clock with a very musical 
of *chimes. When these cease, the 
hours strike, and, immediately after, a small 
fivure, placed in a window, heats a dram, 
and repeats the hours by giving an equal 
number of strokes, after having flourished 
fora few seconds. I was told that this fi- 
gure is that of a man who, ata remote pe- 
riod, discovered a conspiracy formed by the 
inhabitants to -massacre the garrison, 
which might have been more easily effected, 
because the soldiers were quartered sepa- 
rately in the houses of private individuals, 
there not being any barracks. 

‘In the above city, the culprit is freed, 
by asum of money, from the penalties that 
would otherwise be inflicted on him for the 
bodily damage done to his neighbour. All 
the fractures of the limbs, &c. are taxed, 
and death even, as will appear by the fol- 


scl 


lowing tariff :— florins, 
THE LOEB cccccccccccscvesece BO 
The fingers....cccscscccvcesee 40 
The legs or armsS ..cccecceeeee 40 
TOO CYEBeccccccccccccecesees $0 
TRE CATS. ccccccccccccccecece 20 
THE tODGUS wecccccccecccece 20 
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‘Simple wounds are not taxed ; and the 
reason is, as we are told in printed books, 
that ou a free body a price cannot be put, 
which will appear to be a remarkable in- 
consequence, after reading the above tariff. 
In this city, the Wallachian newly-married 
females wear on the foreheada bandage or- 
namented with all kinds of feathers, not ex- 


cepting those of the peacock, which makes | 


them cut a very singular figure. From my 
widow, I saw two or three of them pass 
this morning, and, with this strange accou- 
trement, they nade me laugh very heartily. 
The Jews are not allowed to enter Her- 
manstadt unless in the tune of the fair.’ 

Our author gives a different version of the 
escape of Sir Sidney Smith from any that 
has yet appeared. He states that a disin- 
terested adventurer proposed the liberation 
of the gallant knight to Mr. Wyndham, who 
advanced the money, amounting in all to 
£4600, nota shilling of which went into the 
pocket of the projector :— 

‘His first care was to seek for men in 
whom an entire confidence could be re- 
posed, to represent the personages to whom 
so high a trust would be necessarily confid- 
ed, such as the general commanding the se- 
venteenth military division, having his head- 
quarters in Paris, the chief commissary of 
police, &c. With the other requisites, they 
were to combine a semblance of personal 
identity, such as might impose on a tran- 
sient view, and were, as well as the mock 
retinue, and the guard, to be trained, disci- 
plined, and equipped. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 12th of May, the pageant pro- 
ceeded in due form to the Temple, where 
the sham commissary of police presented to 
Boniface, the jailor, the order for the trans- 
fer of the two state prisoners to the chateau 
of Melun. The forgery of the ministerial 


pital of Transylvania, in the belfry of one 0+ signatures was so complete that they were 








=— 
delivered up to the guard without hesits, 
tion; but still after-suspicions might arisen. 
their movements might be traced—to guard 
against which a salutary precaution hed 
been taken. Melun, and the coast of Non 
mandy, toward which the fugitives Were ty 
direct their steps, lie in opposite direction 
and nothing better could be imagined than 
a mock rescue, in the heat and turmoil of 
which they might steal off unperceiyed 
The Pont-Pournant was the scene of the 
sham fight, which being speedily termingt. 
ed, the parties dispersed. I give these de. 
tails as they were related to me, and believe 
them to be true in the main particulars? 
A Marvellous Escape.— I spent a plea. 


weer or 





sant day at the country seat of a gentleman 
whose history was very remarkable, He | 
was at that time engaged in commerce up | 


der an assumed name, but had figured be 


fore the revolution as the Chevalier de S. | 





I'l , an otticer of the Royal Guards, Qa 
the memorable tenth of August, he was one 
of the few who escaped the massacre at the 
Louvre, where he fought in the defence of 
his sovereign in the guise of a Swiss soldier, 
A new disguise and a borrowed passport 
facilitated his escape from the capital, by 
the wicket which had been left open for the 
passage of the market-people, the barriers 
being closed. He was recognised, however, 
in the suburb, where a crowd soon gathered, 
and it was resolved to hang him at the 
nearest lainp-iron. ‘There was some delay 
in procuring a rope; and, in the interim, 
several of his friends mixed with the assem- 
blaye. Taking advantage of the:confusion 
it was their endeavour to promote, in the 
act of his suspension the cord was cut, 
Many of those who were nearest the scene 
were, together with the destined victim, 
thrown down and trodden under foot, so’as 
to favour a deliverance which was thus far 
next to miraculous. 

‘When beyond the limit of the crowd, 
through which, crawling on his hands and 
knees, he had made his way without at 
tracting particular notice, he ascended 4 
hill leading to a convent. Being descried, 
a party set forward in his pursuit: it 9 
happened, however, that an unfortunate 


aristocrat, nearly abreast of him, but for | 


lowing a divergent course, from self-conse 
ousness betook himself to his heels, and be 
came the object of the chase, Oar officet, 
having scaled the wall of the convent Uf 
perceived, found a refuge there until night 
fall, when he proceeded to the house of 4 
friend, who, deeniing his passport to be of 
a suspicious character, furnished him with 
his own, and with a suitable dress. Thus 
provided, he reached, without impediment, 
Baréze, a village at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
but was again recognised there, and had t0 
seek his safety bya sudden flight. After 
experiencing many difficulties, in traversilg 
the thick forests, he gained the Spanish ter 
ritory without further molestation.’ 

In addition to the anecdoies, there a 
various travelling memoranda—some relat 
ing to the author, others of an earlier date, 
from an unpublished MS,; and one, 4 4¥ 
days’ perigrination of Hogarth and his 
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ooo 
friends These, altogether, form a very 
aie melange, for which we sincerely 
hank Sukey and her master. 


__—— 4 eww 


The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape of 
James Scurry, who was detained a Prisoner 
during Ten Years in the Dominions of Hy- 
der Ali and Tippoo Saib. W ritten by [lim- 
self. 12mo. pp. 268. London, 1824. 

Last week we gave the eventful life of a 
soldier : to equalize the two professions of 
the sword, we now give what may be con- 
sidered as the eventful life of a sailor, who, 
fur ten years, was a witness and a victim of 
the barbarous cruelties of Hyder Ali, and 
his son, Tippoo Saib. The author and 
hero of this tale of woe, James Scurry, was 
anative of Devonshire; his father was a 
marine, who served in America, and was at 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill, as well as in 
several other affairs, more fatal. On one 
occasion, being sent out on a foraging party, 
with seventeen others, they were attacked 
by about-four hundred Americans; a dread- 
ful conflict ensued, in which sixteen of their 
little party fell. Only he and another sur- 
vived, and they were taken prisoners. The 
son of this hero was James Scurry, whose 
memoirs are now given to the public. They 
were partly written during his voyage from 
India to England, after his release, and 
partly after his return to the arms of an af- 
tectionate mother, who had long thought 
himdead. The author has purposely omitted 
manyevents, as he had some doubts as to the 
date of their occurrence; and he makes no 
attempt at describing the geography and 
natural history of the country, honestly con- 
fessing he had not the means of obtaining 
information on the subject. 

Lhe author went to sea at seven years of 
age, but his narrative does not begin until 
his fourteenth year, when he sailed in the 
Haunibal for the East Indies; the vessel 
was taken by the French. This was in the 
year 1780. The French fleet, after two en- 
gagements with Admiral Huzhes, steered 
for Tranquebar, a Danish settlement on the 
coast of Coromandel. The Captain, Byrus, 
was allowed to go on shore, on account of 
ill-health ; and Scurry, determining to follow 
him, escaped one night, and swam towards 
the shore, with two rupees, his whole treasure, 
tied in a handkerchief round his neck. He 
gottoa Danish East Indiaman, but the brutal 
Captain refused to shelter him, and forced 

imonce more into the waves. He thenswam 
foanother Danish vessel, at a distance of 
three quarters of amile. Here he met with 
the utmost kindness, but scarcely had he 
retreshed himself when the French sent a 

oat to claim him, and he was betrayed by 
the mate and given up. He was now treated 
with great severity, and, after remaining on 
oard six months, he with 500 others were 
landed at Cuddalore, and sent to Chillen- 
room, one of Hyder Ali’s strong forts. Of 
the treatment he received, while in prison, 

'€ gives a most horrible picture. From this 

Place they were transferred to Bangalore, 
and no butcher, the author says, ever drove 


driven. While here, the boys were selected 
from the rest, to the number of fifty-two, 
between the ages of twelve and seventeen, 
who were at first treated with more kind- 
ness :— 

‘The first of their operations was searching 
us for knives, scissors, &c., and such as they 
found they very good-naturedly took from 
us; they then sent us several legs of mut- 
ton, with cudgeree pots, water, salt, &c., but 
carefully prevented our having any thing to 
cut it with. Nine of us formed a mess, and 
boiled one of the legs, which was our por- 
tion ; but, when ready, we were ata sad loss 
how to divide it, having been deprived of 
every instrument necessary for that purpose. 
After a hungry debate, one, more sagacious 
than the rest, procured a tile, with which in- 
strument, and our exertions in tearing, we 
reduced it, with much difficulty, into three 
parts; we then formed ourselves into three 
parties, three in each, and, as we had made 
three joints of it,each party took one; and, 
after taking it in our hands, and tearing as 


much as our mouths would contain, we pass-. 


ed it to another, till our turns came again.’ 

The youthful band were next transferred to 
Seringapatam,where their heads were shaved, 
and they were Mahommedanized; after the 
surgical operation necessary had been per- 
formed, they were half scalded in hogsheads 
of water. On the death of Hyder Ali, the 
boys were formed into four divisions, their 
ears bored, and otherwise marked as slaves. 
Their treatment was barbarous in the ex- 
treme,—subject to every insult, to personal 
chastisement, and sometimes kept without 
food for two days: 

‘A Mr. William Drake, midshipman of 
the Hannibal, for striking one of the slaves 
that had struck him, was led to the front of 
one of the battalions, and there had his 
hands and feet tied together; this done, they 
forced bis knees between his arms, and then 
pushed a pole under bishams. In addition 
to this, three stout men flogged him as long 
as they had strength, What must have 
been our feelings atthis time? He survived 
it; and we were surprised, for his body was 
as black as a coal.’ 

We cannot follow the author through all 
the details of his sufferings, some of which, 
we confess, border on the marvellous. One 
would have thought, too, that a person en- 
during such great calamities would not have 
urged as a serious punishment the being 
compelled to take a wife; yet such James 
Scurry and his companions thought it:— 

‘We were one day strangely informed, 
that each of us, who was of proper age, was 
to havea wife; for this piece of news we 
were extremely sorry, but there was no pos- 
sibility of our preventing their desigus. 
There were, at this time, a number of young 
girls, who had been driven with their rela- 
tions out of the Carnatic, when Hyder infest- 
ed that country, which he almost over-ran, 
as already stated. Some of these poor 
creatures were allotted for us; and one 
morning we were ordered to fall into rank 
and file, when those girls were placed one 
behind each of us, while we stood gazing at 





°%€2 with more cruelty than they were 


one another, wondering what they were 


about todo. At last, the durga gave the 
word, ** To the right about face ;” with the 
addition (in the Moorish language) of “ take 
what is before you.” This, when under- 
stood, some did, and some did not; but 
the refractory were soon obliged to comply. 
Thus they fed their vanity by making our 
first interview as ludicrous as possible, each 
being by this means supplied with a piece of 
furniture, for which, however valuable in 
general, we had neither want nor inclina- 
tion. When this ceremony was completed, 
we were ordered back to our square, and, 
on our return with our young black doxies, 
we had the bazaar, or public market, to 
pass, where the crowd was so difficult to 
penetrate as to separate us, This laid the 
foundation for some serious disputes after- 
wards, many insisting that the women they 
had, when they arrived at the square, were 
not the same they had at first. This scene 
was truly comic, for the girls, when we un- 
derstood them, which was many months 
afterwards, had the same views that we 
had; and were frequently engaged with 
their tongues, on this score, long before we 
could understand the cause of their dis- 
putes. Our enemies seemed to enjoy this 
in a manner that would have done honour 
to a British theatre. Two months passed 
on, when the priest came to consummate 
our nuptials; and the conclusion of the ce- 
remony was as curious as the beginning. 
The bride and her consort were led to an 
eminence, with flowers round their necks, 
and seated ; after which, their thumbs were 
tied together, when the priest muttered 
something which we could not comprehend, 
and wé were married. They, bowever, 
yave us to understand, that we were subject 
to pay eighty rupees to the cadi, in case we 
divorced our wives, very few of whom ex- 
ceeded eleven years of age. The one who 
fell to my lot was a native of Arcot, and 
had been driven with thousands more when 
liyder and Tippoo spread destruction al- 
most throughout the company’s territories. 
She wasan affectionate creature, by whom 
I had two children; one died, and the other 
I left in the arms of its distracted mother.” 
Without anticipating more of this inter- 
esting narrative, we shall only observe that 
the author and his companions remained for 
ten years in dreadful captivity,—but that 
many of them escaped, and, among others, 
James Scurry reached England, and lived te 
deliver this ‘round unvarnished tale’ of his 
whole course of suffering. The memoir is 
written in a very artless manner, and bears 
strong marks of general authenticity, though 
some of the circumstances related are a lit- 
tle startling ;—we say this, however, without 
impeaching the author’s veracity, 


eo 
Tears for Pity. By Witrram Barrerr 
MarsHaLt. 8vo. pp. 162. London, 


1824. 
Mr. Marstaty is a young poet, whose 
muse has taken a taint of deep melanchol 
from a life of ill-health and blighted hopes : 
his poems have been written under the dis- 
advantage of hours snatched from bis re- 





quired rest, frequently on a bed of sickness, 
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by a youth who had not reached his twen- 
ucth year, and upon whose sensitive mind a 
Limited income and chequered destinies have 
a pe: perhaps more severely than even the 
oss of Heaven's best gift—health. 

Mr. Marshall, we learn from his ‘ Adver- 
tisement,’ has been brought up to the me- 
dical profession, and, though not strongly 
attached to it, he has written a long anda 
sensible preface in its vindication, entitled 
An Inquiry into some of the Prejudices 
against the Medical Profession, and more 
particularly that which alleges Infidelity as 
the Natural Tendency of Physiological Pur- 
suits. In the course of this essay, Mr. 
Marshall ably combats tbe assertion of an 
elegant writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
that the medical profession is unfavourable 
to poetic talent; and he quotes the in- 
stances of Goldsmith, Akenside, and Keats, 
to prove that poetry and medicine, or sur- 
gery, are not incoinpatible. 

It is, however, with Mr. Marshall's po- 
ctry, and not his prose, that we have to 
do. Ilis Tears for Pity are, we confess, of 
somewhat too gloomy a character for our 
taste: they consist of a series of dying 
scenes, in which not only the last moments 
are depicted, but the progress of decay, inall 
its varjeties, from slow devouring consump- 
tionto the dreadful anticipation of a death 
for which he is unprepared, by the frantic 
Suicide. In these scenes the author dis- 
plays great poetic vigour and a fine imagi- 
nation; yet there are many _ inequali- 
ties in his compositions, as may be expect- 
ed, from the disadvantageous cirgumstances 
und er which they have been produced. It 
will be seen, however, from an extract we 
make, of a rather general nature, that. his 
poetical talents are very considerable. The 
following passage on the all-devouring cha- 
racter of death has a very happy allusion 
to those worthies—Wolfe, Nelson, Archi- 
medes, Shakspeare, and Newton :— 
€O Death! Death! Death! oft courted, never 

lov'’d, 
Tyrant of tyrants, as in truth thou art, 
Foe of the righteous! of the good, the great, 
The gallant, and the gay! Unfriending all, 
And of all friendless! plucking from his steed 
The warrior in the noontide of his glory ; 
Slaying the war-horse, and his hero rider ; 
Turning the tide of being from the tar, 
While victory shakes the welkin with its shout; 
Freezing the vitals of the soldicr, while 
Triumph her laurel binds about his brows! 
Turning to earth Ais frame, whose single mind 
Could raise the globe he lived on! freezing 
him 
To senseless stone, who made e’en flint stones 
. weep! 
And tte Immortal! who unfolded heaven, 
Counted yon planets, which, like stars of gold, 
Inlay the firmament, each one a world, 
But all innumerable as the ocean’s sands; 
The self-immortalizing ! who explain’d 
The will of God to be all Nature’s law ; 
Who, in an apple’s fall, beheld the doom 
That rules the world! the one, whose single 
name, 
Time, as it journeys, silvers, but not hoars ! 
Tbe Aaron of philosophy ! who told 
The pebbles of the universe, and laid 
Rules on that © charter’d libertine,”’ the sun: 
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Its beam dissecting ; scatt’ving ev'ry cloud, 
Which of its beauties fashion’d mysteries ! 
The high! the mighty! the almighty man! 
The sun of wisdom ! and the star of worlds ! 
Biitain's intensest glory! brightest! best! 

Of buman nature noblest specimen! 

Thy arms and villanous hand, O monstrous 

Death ! 

Made level with the veriest slave on earth. 

Yet, know’st thou the full sorrow thou dost 

hold, 

Most bitter mockery! in ev’ry draught 

Rais’d by thy hand to the parch’d lips of man? 

It cannot be! then stay thee o’er thy feast 

Yet but a little, while a minstrel tells, 

—Music should ever be at kingly boards! 

To thee astonish’d! of the mightiness 

Of thy malevolence! of wasted forms! 

Of broken hearts and spirits paralyzed ! 

The fall of tears, the swell of sighs and 

groans, 

Shall harmonize the discords of our tale. 

Come, list! and kindly, tales of scenes, that 

hell 

Through its wide dens can scarcely parallel. 

Listen: in this one room, within the space 

Of one short day, thy malice hath had rule 

Thrice ;—and thine arrows thrice have cleay’d 

the breasts, 

The vitals, of diseased humanity.’ 

. To Tears for Pity are added several son- 
nets, and other miscellaneous poems; one 
of the former we shall quote, and of the lat- 
ter we may observe, that several of them, 
particularly Stanzas to Harriett, and the 

Elegy, posSess great poetic beauty. With 

the following sonnet, however, we con- 

clude :— 

‘ She was a lovely one, as ever bore 
A mortal’s hopes upon her destiny ; 

As tender as her own heav’n-colour’d eye ; 

Impassionate as the inspired lore 

Of the wild, wand’ring, love-witch’d trouba- 

dour! 

Nor seem’d her beauties those of earth, 
which die 

Spurning the clay they tenant for a sky, 

Like barks which fly their own for distant 
shore ! 

She was a lovely one—mine own true love! 
So beautiful, that e’en of poet’s words 
Description maketh lazars—to her form 

Imagination doth unwearied rove 
Ever for images! and round her girds 
Love’s queen her cestus, rend’ring impotent 

Time’s storm.’ 
ee 


Peter Sch’emihl; from the German of La- 
motte Fouque. With Plates by G. Cruick- 
Shank. 12mo. London, 1824. 

Tue Germans are most indefatigable writers 

of novels and romances, and the Baron Fou- 

qué is one of their most prolitic as well as po- 
pular of this class of authors. He, Lefon- 
taine, and some others, may, in this respect 
at least, compete with the author of Waver- 
ley; but, unfortunately, this extraordinary 
fecundity is not the greatest blessing that 
can be attached to the literature of any na- 
tion. There is a certain analogy between 
the intellectual and the physical world: in 
both the duration of existence is generally in 
proportion to the period of gestation and the 
rapid or protracted developement of growth, 
In like manner, too, as we observe that of 
a very numerous olispring comparatively few 
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are reared to maturity, we find that an ex. 
tensive literary progeny is rarely long-lived 
One or two may, perhaps, survive, but a 
premature mortality seizes upon the reg 
The truth is, such half-engendered produc. 
tions want stamina, or else, like those armed 
warriors which we read of in romance ag 
suddenly starting up from the ground, they 
attack and devour each other. Were no, 


this fortunately the case, a few such redouby. | 


able monsters of literary prolificness ag 
Lopez de Vega, and some other few thousand. 
and-one-volume authors, would not leave ap 
inch of ground to any one else, nora single 
morsel of fame to the myriads daily pressing 
into existence. Most of the literary pro 
ductions of Germany, belonging to the class 
of fiction, bear strong internal marks of 
precipitate composition. ‘They are crude, 
sketchy, careless, — rather rough studies 
and hints than finished works prepared for 
publication. There are, undoubtedly, many 
admirable tales in the German language, 
but the task of selecting them from a dense 
mass of rubbish is absolutely Herculean, 
We are obliged to wade through a hun- 
dred dull, stupid, mediocre performances 
of this kind, before we meet with one 
that will repay us for our loss of time, fa- 
tigue, and disgust. T’requently, too, when we 
imagine that we have discovered something 
superior to the general run of these produc- 
tions, we find ourselves sadly disappointed 
as we proceed; fora story that, at its com- 
mencement, promises much interest and ine 
genuity, not unfrequently subsides, on asud- 
den, into flatness and insipidity. The most 
puerile and absurd details, and the most gra- 
tuitous prosing, retard the progress of the 
narrative ;—caricature is substituted for cha- 
racter—extravagance for originality—and, 
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at last, we recognise neither the world of | 


fancy nor the world we live in. 

Peter Schlemihl has many of these faults, 
although it possesses some redeeming points. 
The story—which, by the bye, is a mere 
tragment—is as monstrous as any thing we 
ever met with, throughout the whole extent 
of our reading in this department of litera 
ture. It is not the mere physical absurdity 
of it which startles us, so much as the glaring 
want of keeping, of congruity, and of cos 
tune. ‘That a supernatural being should be 
able to pull forth carpets, tents, and real 
live horses from his pocket, no more shocks 
our reasonable credulousness than any of the 
enchantments of an eastern tale, or the spec 
tres of anorthern one; but, when we are in 
formed that he also produces a Dollond te- 
lescope, the delusion is at an end,—we feel 
just as we should do if sunshine and daylight 
should break in upon a phantasmagoric pe 
formance. In the instance before us all 
mystery at once vanishes. Dollond tele 
scopes and grey demons! such combina 
tions willnever do: we could as easily fancy 
a ghost at Almack’s, or a cluven-footed gob- 
lin walking in broad day-light in Cheapside. 
What an anti-climax, too, when the grey 
man put his hand slowly into his pocket, 
and draws out by the hair ‘the pale 9 
ghastly form of Thomas Jones’!! But 
who, we fancy we hear our readers exclaim, 
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Sei" 
i. this Thomas Jones? Can it possibly be 
the ghost of the Tom Jones of whom we 
have all read the history with so much de- 
light, that this barbarous German exhibits 
in so shocking & manner? We can pardon 
such a supposition, for we ourselves should 
have as soon expected to meet with a Jupi- 
teras @ Thomas Jones in a German tale of 
diablerie.— But commengons par le commence- 
ment: Peter Schlemihl, suddenly coming 
no one knows whence, goes to the house ot 
4 Mr. Thomas Jones; and meets with him in 
the park surrounding his splendid new-built 
mansion, where he is pointing out to a party 
of friends the beauties of the place. Alady 
esent wounds her hand: ‘this accident,’ 
says the narrator, ‘put the whole company 
in motion. English court-plaster was in- 
stantly inquired after. A silent, meagre, 
pale, tall, elderly man, who stood next 
to me, and whom [ had not before observed, 
instantly put his hand into the close-fittiny 
breast-pocket of his old-fashioned yrey taf- 
fetan coat, took out a small pocket-book, 
opened it, and, with a lowly bow, gave the 
lady what she had wished for; she took it 
without any attention tothe giver, and with- 
out a word of thanks. The wound was 
bound up, and they ascended the hill, from 
whose brow they admired the wide prospect 
over the park’s green labyrinth, extending 
even to the immeasurable ocean: 

‘It was indeed a grand and noble sight. 
Alight speck appeared on the horizon be- 
tween the dark waters and the azure hea- 
ven. “A telescope, here !” cried the mer- 
ehant; and, before any one from the crowds 
of servants appeared to answer his call, the 
grey man, as if he had been applied to, had 
already put his hand into his coat-pocket: 
he had taken from it a beautiful Dollond, 
and handed it over to Mr. Jones; who, as 
soon as he had raised it to his eye, informed 
the company that it was the ship which had 
sailed yesterday, driven back by contrary 
winds, The telescope passed from hand 
to hand, but never again reached that of its 
owner. I, however, looked on the old man 
with astonishment, not conceiving how the 
large machine had come out of the tiny 
pocket. Nobody else seemed surprised, 
and they appeared to care no more about 


the grey man than about me.’ 
* 


e * 2 * 


‘They would willingly have remained 
longer on the sod of the sloping hill, and 
have stretched themselves over the outspread 
turf, had they not feared its dampness. 

Now it would be enchanting,” said some- 
body of the company, “ if we had Turkey 
The wish was 
hardly expressed ere the man. in the grey 
coat had put his hand into his pocket, and, 
with modest, even humble demeanour, be- 
gan to draw out a rich embroidered Turkey 
carpet. It was received by the attendants 
aS a matter of course, and laid down on the 
*ppointed spot. Without further ceremony 
the company took their stand upon it. I 
looked with new surprise on the man, the 
pocket, and the carpet, which was above 
‘wenty paces long, and ten broad. I rub- 
ed my eyes, not knowing what to think, 





and especially as nobody seemed moved by 
what had passed.’ 
* * * * * 

‘The sun now began to shine more in- 
tensely, audto annoy the ladies. The love- 
ly Fanny carelessly addressed the grey man, 
whom, as far as I know, nobody had ad- 
dressed before, with the frivolous question : 
“had he a marquée?” He answered with 
so low a reverence, as if feeling an unde- 
served honour had been done him; his hand 
was already in his pocket, from whence | 
perceived canvass, bars, ropes, iron-work— 
every thing, in a word, belonging to the 
most sumptuous tent, issuing forth, The 
young meu helped to erect it; it covered 
the whole extent of the carpet, and no one 
appeared to consider all this as at all extra- 
ordinary. 

‘If my mind was confused—nay, terrified 
—with these proceedings, how was I over- 
powered when the uwext-breathed wish 
brought from his pocket three riding horses. 
I tell you, three noble valiant steeds, with 
saddl2s and appurtenances! Imagine fora 
moment, [ pray you, three saddled horses 
from the same pocket which had before pre- 
duced a pocket-book, a telescope, an orna- 
mented carpet twenty paces long and ten 
broad, a pleasure-tent of the same size, with 
bars and iron work! If I did not solemnly 
assure you that I had seen it, with my own 
eyes, you would certainly doubt the narra- 
tive. 

‘Though there wasso much of emMarrass- 
ment and humility in the man, and he ex- 
cited so little attention, yet his appearance 
to me had in it something so appalling, that 
[ was not able to turn away my eyes from 
him. At last I could bear it no longer.’ 

His curiosity leads him to seek out this 
mysterious grey man, who, on condition of 
being permitted to take up his shadow, and 
put it into his pocket, bestows on him For- 
tunatus’s fortune-bag. This singular bargain 
being made, Schlemihl finds himself in 
possession of plenty of gold, but without a 
shadow. This latter circumstance drives 
him to despair, although many will doubt- 
less think that he might have been com- 
fortable enough without a shadow, seeing 
that he had so much excellent substance. In 
truth we can hardly sympathize at all, so 
extravagant is the circumstance that causes 
his distress and wretchedness. In spite of 
the inexhaustible wealth of which he is now 
master, he tinds himself the prey of the 
greatest disquietude, and an outcast from 
society: nor has he any one to whom hecan 
confide his anguish save one faithful at- 
tendant. To find out the grey man, and re- 
gain his shadow, is now his principal object; 
but the latter refuses to restore him his 
shadow for Fortunatus’s bag; insisting 
upon Schlemihl’s signing a bond by which 
his soul was to be delivered up tothe bearer 
after his death. After enduring much per- 
secution from this tempter, who assails him 
at every opportunity, he at length flings the 
purse into an abyss, at the same time con- 
juring him, in the name of the Deity, to be 
gone. This adjuration has its effect, and 
here, we think, the tale should have termi- 





nated: this, however, is not the case, for, 
though the grey man is gone, the narrative 
is still protracted—we can hardly say con- 
tinued—for what now succceds has but Iit- 
tle connection with the preceding part of 
the tale. Left shadowless and pennyless, 
but comparatively tranquil, Schlemihl de- 
termines to go and work in a mine: with 
this inteut he buys a pair of boots for has 


journey thither, and soon finds, to his sur- 


prise,that he has purchased the famous seven- 
league boots: thus equipped, he speedily tra- 
verses over the whole globe, visiting every re- 
gion of it.—Such is the outline of this tale, 
which appears to us a complete piece of inys- 
tification: we are far from perceiving clearly 
the author's drift, and indeed we apprehend. 
that it would not be very easy forthe writer 
himself to-explain satisfactorily many parts 
of this strange allegory. ‘here are, more- 
over, a variety of little circumstances which 
plainly indicate that he had not exactly 
setuled how his strange machinery was fo 
act: for instance, that a shadow can be 
taken up like a tangible substance, or de- 
tached at pleasure from the body that pru- 
duces it, just as if it were a fimb or por- 
tion of that body, or as some external ap- 
pendage, seems to cause no astonishment 
in any one; nor to be regarded as superna- 
tural. In allegorical satires of this nature, 
it is important that the reader should be 
enabled to comprehend at once the prin- 
ciples according to which the fiction is mo- 
dified, and that these principles should be 
accurately adhered to. In Swift’s Satire of 
Laputa, or Lucian’s True History, we are em- 
barrassedby no unnecessary perplexities and 
doubts, but perceive at the outset the na- 
ture and extent of the fiction with which 
we are presented, and are, therefore, no 
more shocked with impossibilities than at 
the tricks of a pantomime: but here we 
hardly know whether it is altogether panto- 
mime or not, that weare beholding. And this 
ambiguity and doubt create no inconsider- 
able dissatisfaction. We bave never read 
the original, and therefore cannot judge ac- 
curately of the merits of the work as a 
translation ; but such literal renderings of 
German words as foresighted (provident), 
loveworthy (amiable, charming,) and others 
of the same stamp, appear rather affected. 
The adoption, too, of that peculiarity of the 
German idiom, by which, in addressing any 
one, the third person singular is substituted 
for the second plural, seems to us in such 
bad taste, that we hardly know whether to 
ascribe it to affectation or ignorance. 
Cruickshank’s embellishments to this vo- 
lume are certainly inferior to many of his 
former productions: there is some oddity 
and whim, but little real humour, in them. 
To say the truth, we do not think that the 
subject is‘one at all favourable to illustra- 
tion by the pencil; we are, consequently, 
little surprised that the artist should not 
have succeeded ; although we regret that, 
instead of applying himself to -congenial 
subjects, and such as may afturd due scope 


to his talents, he should occupy himself 


upon those which are so ill-adapted for gra- 
phic effect. The grey man, who is, by the 
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bye, a monstrous caricature, looks more 
like a Dr. Syntax than any envoy from the 
infernal world. Graphic grimace and gra- 
phic comedy are very different things, and 
we would caution this really clever artist 
against prostituting his talents in mere 


mumimery. 
> er 


Sketches in India. By Witttam Hucerns. 

(Concluded from p. 50.) 
We left our readers last week admiring, no 
doubt, the hospitality of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, of which Mr. Iluggins gives so 
flattering an account. From the domestic 
habits of the European inhabitants, the au- 
thor passes to religion and the police: the 
latter he states to be very defective. The 
magistrates are hot civilians, possessing per- 
mavent appointments, but persons who re- 
ceive their situations from, and hold them 
at the pleasure of, government; besides, the 
magistrate is personally acquainted with 
the most respectable inhabitants, and gene- 
rally favours his friends ; an instance of this 
Mr. U. relates :— 

‘Two gentlemen were taking their even- 
ing drive in a gig, when a coach came for- 
ward from a gateway with great rapidity. 
The ceachman drove toward them without 
slackening his pace, or attending to their 
perilous situation, upset and broke their 
gig, from which they were thrown and _re- 
ceived personal injury. Upon inquiry, 
they discovered whose servant the driver 

fas, ahd summoned him before a magis- 
trate; the man came, produced a letter 
from his master, a military officer of rank ; 
upon perusing which, this worthy magistrate 
dismissed the parties, and told them he 
could yive them no redress !’ 

The state of religion is dismissed in about 
four pages ; that part of it which relates to 
the Hindoos we omit, as containing nothing 
new :— 

‘ Religion, in Calcutta, is as various in 
the manner and objects of devotion as the 
people who inhabit it. ‘There, all worship 
God after their own heart, and alter the 
forms of their ancestors, without dreaming 
of that odious persecution which was once 
so sanguinary, and still prevails among 
Christian nations. For my own part I 
cannot conceive a greater satire upon our 
holy religion than for its servants to come 
forward with a Bible in one hand and an 
axe in the other; to proclaim the religion of 
peace and commit murder in a breath; to 
preach charity and forgiveness of injuries in | 
the pulpit—to light the faggot and enact pe- 
nal statutes out of it: statutes which are 
disgraceful to a civilized nation and Chris- 
tian people, which convert their boastings of 
liberality and justice into the ravings of ab- 
surdity and folly. Calcutta is an episeopal 
see; its first bishop, Dr. Middleton, died 
lately, from a stroke of the sun, which he 
got by crossing the Hoogly, on a very sultry 
morning, to examine the new college erect- 
ing near the company’s garden. He pos- 
sessed talents, and the pride of talents, and 
was unpopular among the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, because he kept them at a proper 
distance, because he would not humble his 


mitre before their mercantile haughtiness. 
A short time afterwards the archdeacon was 
carried off by the cholera morbus, 

‘The cathedral isa handsome building. 
There is a Scotch kirk, which is also a hand- 
some building. Beside these there are a 
number of missionary chapels, and a strong 
corps of this class of clerical gentlemen to 
be met with, both here and at Serampore. 
In Bengal, and, curious to relate, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Calcutta, the culpable 
points of Hindoo superstition are carried to 
greater excess than in any other part of In- 
dia. It is here that those miserable persons 
who are languishing under severe sickness 
are hurried down to the Ganges, from 
which they must not return alive, but are 
suffocated by their friends with mud and 
water. It is here that the widow sacrifices 
herself upon the burning pile of her de- 
ceased husband, and by this self-devotion 
affords us an example that superstition is 
often stronger than the love of life or fear 
of death.’ 

The next letter of Mr, Huggins’s work is 
devoted to an excursion up the country, a 
favourite relaxation of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta. Itisa rapid sketch, and gives an 
account of the state of the country, its pro- 
duce, the public buildings, antiquities, na- 
tural productions, &c. A short extract will 
show the editor’s talents at description :— 

‘The rivers sailed up hitherto are in 
most places confined with banks; so that a 
traveller has every where the view of a fine 
cultivated country ; but when he enters the 
Ganges it is different: this mighty river 
rolls its waters in a majestic flood, and de- 
mands shores instead of banks. During the 
rains it overflows all the surrounding coun- 
try, and appears like an inland sea; at that 
season a vast sheet of water extends on 
every side, and compels man to withdraw to 
a distance, or take shelter upon sume rising 
ground against its fury. Owing to the 
wide extent of the flood, and the various 
impetus by which the waters are propel- 
led from the mountains and high lands, the 
bed of the Ganges, or of its branches, often 
shifts considerably in low sandy piaius, and 
secks a different channel from what it occu- 
pied before the rains, The rapidity of the 
current, too, is always undermining its in- 
stable sandy banks, which fall into the flood 
in large masses, and rouse the hearer ata 
great distance by the noise of their uncea- 
sing warfare. Where the banks and the 
country are high, villages are scattered over 
its surface, and its bosom yields plentiful 
sustenance to their inmates; but, if low, a 
sand-bed extends around, cultivation and 
inhabitants disappear, and the traveller is 
left to muse in silence along the barren 
waste, or gaze upon the rapid waters as 
they foam along; perhaps an alligator bask- 
ing on the sand excites his curiosity to 
view its uncouth form and scaly sides; or 
the kinglisher diverts him, hovering over 
and darting on its prey. Here he sees the 
braming duck and paddy-bird sauntering 
at the water-side ; there , the crow, pariar- 
dog, and vulture, banquetting. Good hea- 





ven! how shocking it is to humanity, how 
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sickening, to behold tbe remains of the: 
feast! a hand or an arm—a leg, or Derben 
the head, are left, whilst the other parts a 

picked bare tothe bone. A skeleton weal 
not affect one so, but the skeleton with a 
sound member strikes a knell of Mortality 
to one’s heart ; the process of destructioy ; 
going on, a bird of prey is tearing that lian 
which was once animated with life like 
your's and mine; the hand that remains Cie 
tire seems leftas a witness, to testify how 


low the power, and pride, and Strength of | 


man, will be reduced at last. This custom 
of committing bodies to the river prevail 
principally about Calcutta and the lowe 


parts of Bengal, where wood is dear, anq > 


poor people either cannot or will not pug | 
chase it, to perform the funeral rites of their | 


deceased friends; there it is a great ny. 


sance, and bodies are scen floating dowy | 


the river entangled about ships, or ele 


thrown ashore by the tide: nothing inspires 
Englishmen with more burror than a sight | 


like this. Casting the body to dogs and 


birds of prey was a prophetic denunciatiog | 


uttered against their most criminal kings 
among the Jews, and has, in childhood or 
manhood, struck terror into our hearts; 
here we behold the punishment, and our 
mind, impelled by a nervous excitement of 
deeply graven impressions, imagines the 
crimes aud enormities which led to it, 
Higher up the country, and on the banks of 
small rivers, I have never kuown it to be 
practised; there they always consume their 
dead upon a funeral pile, and scatter their 
ashes in the river. In Tirhoot, if a man be 
too poor to purchase wood for this ceremo- 
ny, any respectable person wil! give him a 
tree, or he may cut one with impunity; for 
the necessity of the case and the reverence 
due to the dead shield him alike from ques 
tion or reproach,’ ° 7 FS 

‘In several parts of the Ganges are seen 
large stones or ledges of rock, which are 
piled one above the other, and rise about 


fifty feet above the river; owing to the i | 


frequency of such a sight in those parts, and 
their circular artificial figure, they become 
henomena that excite one’s curiosity. 
cin distance above Radgmahil there is 4 
remarkable one, which contains a pagoda, 
neat, handsome, and, from its situation, [0- 
mantic. 
of the Ganges—fleets of boats, villages, 4 
cultivated country, and noble river, ail lie 
around it; where could man find a fitter 
spot to behold, and to be grateful for, the 
bounties of heaven—where a more secluded 
one to worship without ostentation? 
Mr. Huggins was an indigo-planter in Ti 
hoot, and he gives an account of its cultiv® 
tion in that province. We shall quote only 
a passage which relates to the manufacture: 
‘The colouring matter is contained 10 the 
leaves alone, and the quantum of produce 
depends upon their size and number, with 
out any relation to the tree itself, which 
does not possess the precious die wi 
which they are impregnated. The proces 
of manufacture is as follows :—After the 
plant is drawn to the factory itis put 1 
vats, which may be rated at eighteen I 
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Pa aaaamaaa eam aie = 
tin superfices, and five feet deep ; | which are so frequent between distinct geo- 


fae a ta pressed firmly down by bam- 

boos, whichare placed across the vat-heams, 

+ jg watered, and allowed to stand until fer- 
mentation takes place; this happens in 
twelve or sixteen hours, when the water as- 
sumes a deep green colour, surmounted by 
blue froth, and 1s let off into another vat, 
‘called the beater, by means of a wooden 

» made to withdraw at pleasure ; this wa- 
ter 1S agitated, until the fecula has separa- 
ted, by persons called danghers, who live 
m the jungle, and are brought from a dis- 
tance, or others of the lowest caste, with an 
jmplemesit which consists of a semi-circular 
board fastened to a handle of convenient 
length ; it is then allowed to subside, after 
which the wateris drawn olf carefully by 
means of small wooden pins, and the fecuia 
taken up from the bottom, whence it is con- 
veyed into the boilers; this lquoris boiled 
at night, and allowed to cool, by which 
means more water Is separated; it is again 
boiled in the morning, and drawn off upon 
the table, which consists of bamboos tinely 
split, united together, and covered with a 
cotton sheet; through this it oozes with 
great rapidity at first, into a hollow space 
below, from which it 1s caught up and put 
back into the table. This operation conti- 
nues until the fecula has settled, and no- 
thing but water oozes out, which is allowed 
to flow; the indigo remains here until next 
morning, when it is carried to the press, 
which has small holes perforated for letting 
water escape, and is inlaid with cloths, into 
which itis put; it is pressed by screws un- 
tl the water has completely separated, and 
the indigo is formed into a solid heavy 
mass. Next morning itis carried to the 
drying-house, where it is cut into cakes, 
and put upon bamboo gratings, or tables, 
to dry: this goes on slowly, without artifi- 
cial help, and here it remains until packed 
up in chests and sent off to Calcutta.’ 

_The author gives an interesting general 
view of the manners, &c. of the Hindoos, a 
subject so amply treated of in The Literary 
Chronicle, that we pass it over to quotea 
few of his observations on the Mussulmans, 
who, however, have imbibed so much of the 
Hindoo customs as to make them lose most 
of their distinctive character:— 

‘The Mussulmans are versatile and 
changeable in disposition, but not more ad- 
dicted to intrigne and dissimulation than 
the Hindoos. A Mussulman has not so 
much scheming and trickery as a Brahmin, 
but resembles the Bajahpoot inore in tem- 
per. Men of rank affect to speak in the 
Persian language; are very choice respect- 
ing their phrases; respectful and polite in 
their deportment. I know of no man more 
refined in his manners and address than an 
accomplished Mussulman ; none more easy 
and agreeable: he entertains high and lofty 
hottons, despises any thing mean or degra- 
ding, and possesses an emulation to shiue, 
to please, which is sure to succeed; he is 
nee but not importunate,—atiuble, but 
, dservient ; they live in villazes toge- 
pm with the Hindoos, sometimes more, but 
generally less numerous; those animosities 
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ple, do not find footing among them: both 
are descendants of the soil, and live toge- 
ither ia peace; there are distinctions, but 
| not divisions; party quarrels and feuds do 
not oerate Upon inen who are constantly 
employed; they possess villages, engage in 
agriculture, and follow service like the Hin- 
dvos: whilst native writers are all Llindous, 
the Lascars, and most of the boatmen em- 
ployed in the internal navigation, are Mus- 
sulmans, from which it would appear they 
are more addicted to active than sedentary | 








to admit of Hindoos serving us; many of 
them are employed in the army, others as | 
chaprassees, but bere the connection ends. 


oifices are Hindoos; the judye’s omlahs, | 
thannedars, and the head servants of indigo- 

planters, are generally Hindoos; so that, in 

all civil departments, they enjoy a superi- 

urity over the Mussulinans.’ 

When, in the commencement of our re- 
view, we alluded to the scanty information 
which travellers give us of the state of so- 
ciety in India, we were for from thinking 
that Mr. Huggins’s work would entirely 
supply the desideratum, which it certainly 
does not, although it is a first step towards 
it, and will, we trust, be followed by others. 
Mr. Huggins, with the laudable wish, pro- 
bably, of not writing what is often a great 
evil—a great book, has been rather too 
| brief in his observations, though, as far as 
| they go, they are both new and interesting; 
and, should the public call for a second edi- 
tion of these Sketches, we hope they will be 
much amplified by the author, and that he 
will make us inore fully acquainted with life 
in all its varieties in Calcutta, 

——4(@)> oe 
Patience,a Tule, By Mus, Horcanp. 1 vol. 
joolscap 8vo. 1874. 
Tue fertility of Mrs. Hofland’s genius is not 








more remarkable than its undiminished 
power. We will not affront her good sense 


by comparing her productions with those of 


we may venture to say, that, while they are, 
we believe, at least as numerous as his, they 
by no means discover the same inequali- 
ties. How often, alas! have we been trick- 
ed into a perusal of three dull and uninter- 
esting volumes by the influence of the ma- 
gical words, on the title-page, ‘by the au- 
thor of Waverley.’ In every work with 
which Mrs. Hofland has favoured the world 
we discover, on the contrary, the same at- 
tractions,—and these are pathos, sentiment, 
ably-delineated character, pointed and ner- 
vous dialogue, and sound moral truth. In 
none of these essential ingredients to an in- 
| teresting tale does Patience fall short of its 
| predecessors. In intensity of interest it is 
equal to Integrity, and this, we think, is 
| paying any work of its class a high compli- 

ment. The character of the heroine, Dora, 
, is, perhaps, the author’s most successful ef- 
fort; and the chief (we had almost said the 
‘ only) fault of the work is its brevity. 





the mighty wizard of Abbottsford, but this | 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


We presume that no apology will be requi- 
site for our introducing the following long 
extract from an article in the first number 
of the Westminster Review. Any informa- 
tion relative to the literature of a country 
whose writers may, ere lung, obtain a far 
more extended reputation than they at pre- 
sent possess, and of which so little is here. 
known, cannot but be interesting. Of its 
correctness no doubt can be entertained, 
when it is known to proceed from the pen 


ner. His mind received its deepest impres- 


sions from the poetry of the Old Testament, 


g all those elements of 
strength and harmony which he wielded 
with a sovereign hand. He enriched the li- 
terature of his country by purifying and fix- 
ing the standard of language; he dragged 
from obscerity its historical annals; he in- 
| troduced the study and the love of experi- 
mental philosophy; he advanced the art of 
navigation; established the rules uf poetry; 
and decorated every subject with eloquence 
and correctness. His contemporary, Tredy- 
akovsky, did something to improve the struc- 
ture of Russian verse: but he had neither 
taste nor yvenius; and his laborious indus- 
try, his sole merit, has been eclipsed and 
long since forgotten. At this period Suma- 

Time, 


language, creating 


} 
Natives employed in the private and public | whose sublimity he transferred to his own . 
| 





rokov founded the Russian theatre. 
which does justice at last, has piaced Suma- 
rokov in the situation he ought to occupy ; 
but in his lifetime he was the idol of the 
court, and was allowed, by the common 
suffrages of the nobility, to treat the father 
of Russian literature with scorn and con- 
tempt. He left the language of Russia 
nearly as barbarous as he found it. Lis 
dramatic pieces have neither originality nor 
nationality of character. The language is 
either ineleyant or bombastic, the plots in- 
tricate, and the vanity of the author only 
| exceeded by the weakness of his pen. Po- 
povsky, treading in the steps of Lomonosov, 
wrote in a pure and graceful style, and trans- 
lated, into Russian, Pope’s Essay on Man. 
Meanwhile, many seminaries had been 
founded in Russia, and the University of Mos- 
cow was established in 1755. A number 
of distinguished fureigners were invited to 
settle in Russia; but no considerable pro- 
gress was made in civilization, and no ex- 
traordinary genius appeared till the time of 
Catherine the Second. She, in the midst of 
her follies and her crimes, had, as we before 
remarked, a most decided passion for litera- 
ture, and no small literary ambition. She 
could abstract herself from sensual indul- 
gences to write Russian verses, and forget 
her vast schemes of ambitious domination 
in plans of intellectual reform. While she 
sent forth her generals on most uurighteous 
missions, she founded academies and patro- 
nised schools; and to the present hour, 11 
spite of the foul deeds and strange caprices 
of her reign, sbe is spoken of, and thought 
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of, in Russia, with reverential affection. 
Petrov, a bold and fiery lyric poet, sung the 
triumphs of Orlov. Khberaskov sought in- 
spiration from the epic muse: his style is 
flowing, but affected and diffused: in his 
Viadimir and Russiad are many passages 
which are strikingly pictorial, and some lo- 
cal descriptions drawn to the very life; but 
he wrote too muc_ o write well. Every 
species of poetry he attempted,—but he 
perfectly succeeded in none. His Fortune- 
Hunter ( Iskatelei Schastiya ) is the least de- 
fective of his productions. The gay and 
festive Bogdanovich produced the Dushenka 
(Psyche), one of the most graceful of poeti- 
cal fictions; it immediately obtained, and 
still preserves, a high degree of popularity ; 
and its desultory wanderings gave it a pecu- 
har attraction in a country where the almost 
universal character of verse is too artificial 
and restrained. Khemnitzer’s easy and in- 
structive Fables do honour to a branch of 

oetical composition in which the Russians 
lave had remarkable success. Von Visin 
gave an air of nationality to the Russian 
drama, and has seized, with great success, 
some of the peculiarities of his nation, and 
especially the frivolous pride and folly of the 
lower nobility. They may be corrected,— 
as they will be corrected,—hut the interest- 
ing picture will remain. Kapnist gave to 
comedy all the bitterness of satire, while his 
serious odes are grand and noble, and his 
shorter pieces graceful and delicately 
wrought. Kostrov’s prose translation of 
Ossian js a fine specimen of the capabilities 
of the Russian language: and his version of 
the first eight books of the Iliad, though not 
equally sustained, is generally dignified and 
energetic. Kniajnin introduced tragedy 
upon the stage, whére bis Dido and Vadim 
preserve their place, as do one or two of his 
comedies and caudevilles. 

Derzhavin was born in 1743. There is 
no limit to the eulogiums with which bis 
countrymen speak of this distinguished man. 
We will quote the language of Bestujev, for 
it is curious and characteristic :—‘ The glory 
of his nation and of his age—the inspired, 
the inimitable bard,—he soared to a height 
which none before had reached, and none 
shall ever reach again. A poetand a philo- 
sopher, his smiles brought truth to the ear of 
princes. Ilis mysterious influence could 
enliven the soul—enrapture the heart—ex- 
cite the attention by rapid thoughts and bold 
eloquence, and glorious pictures. His style 
is irresistible as the lightning ftash, and lux- 
uriant as the lap of nature :—so, when the 
sunbeam falls on the brilliant diamond 
which has been long buried in obscurity, its 
rays burst forth in magnificent brightness; 
so, ere the eruption breaks from the triple- 
regioned Vesuvius, its smoke is veiled be- 
neath the sheltering snows, while the travel- 
ler looks upon the dark mists, and foretels 
the coming storm.’ To such an extent has 
the spirit of oriental exagyeration pervaded 
the literature of Russia. Derzhavin is cer- 


tainly a poet of a high order, and his Ode to | 


God, his Waterfall, and his Felitza, are 
among the best, if not the best, productions 
of a Russian pen. 


tle likeness to either truth or nature. 
influence of Oserov will necessarily be bane- 
The poetry of Derzhavin | ful in Russia. 


is of too lofty « tone ever to become exten- 
sively popular; but a playful and elegant 
writer, who first excited attention by the 
justice of his criticisms, and next became 
an example of prudence from the faults he 
bad reproved, appeared nearly at the same 
time, and occupied, as he still occupies, a 
high place in public opinion, Dmitriev’s 
poetry obtained currency in the circles of 
fashion, and served to popularise the Rus- 
sian language. His fables are shrewd and 
sarcastic, yet easy and flowry; his songs gay 
and picturesque. Meanwhile Karamsin as- 
siduously corrected the redundancy of his 
early productions, and threw off much of 
the foolish sentimentality in which he had 
been fond of indulging. He has produced 
a work on the History of Russia, which will 
become an European authority. I[t were 
to be wished that he could have found 
more materials bevond the courtly and aris- 
tocratical circie, and that he had written ra- 
ther in the spirit of a philosopher than with 
the special pleading of a Russian advocate ; 
but he has, on the whole, given to the 
world an important contribution to the sum 
of knowledge, while the fact that many 
thousand copies of an expensive and volu- 
minous work should have been readily sold 
augurs weil for the progress of information 
in Russia, Asaspecimen of style, Karam- 
sin’s history is entitled to the highest praise. 
Muraviev and Podshivalov co-operated to 
improve the general tone of Russian com- 
position. Bobrov’s Khersonida is highly 
coloured with orientalism; but it is energe- 
tic, and its delineation of scenery appropri- 
ate and picturesque. Vosiokov introduced 
many new varieties into Sclavonic prosody; 
while Kaiserov, the translator of Sterne, and 
Martinov, published versions of the most 
renowned of the poets of Greece and Rome, 
and modern Europe. The satires of Gort- 
shakov and the parodies of Marin excited 
much attention; and a Siberian bard, the 
blind Eros, published a popular volume of 
jocose poetry, Ismailov, whom the Rus- 
sians call their Teniers, has been very suc- 
cessful in his pictures of vulgar life. Be- 
niteky wrote a few pieces which are charac- 
terised by strong and glowing thoughts. He 
died in 1809 (zt. 29), at a moment when 
he had excited strong admiration in his fa- 
vour. Shishkov’s writings for children have 
considerable merit. He has been a leading 
controversialist in the discussions which are 
still going on in Russia on the subject of 
language; and he has thrown much light 
on the history of the Russian dialect in his 
O Starom i Novom Slogie, On the Old and 
New Style. Sudovshchikov, Krinkovsky, 
and Oserov have written several successful 
plays; but the Pozharsky of the second is 
full of historical mistakes. Oserov is the 
most admired dramatist of Russia. He 
uses the hexameter verse with considerable 
effect. His QEdipus is good; but his 
Donskoi is most interesting to a stranger: 
—Russian character is generally well pre- 
served, though the hero of the piece has lit- 
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He has fettered tragedy in 
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rhyme, and it will he difficult to release 
her,—yet the Russian language requires no 
such support to make it poetical. It has 
variety of accents, richness of tones, flexibj. 
lity, and strength. Shakhovsky has done 
something to throw off the trammels of the 
drama, though without sufficient genius to 
introduce a better model. The Frénch 
theatre is the parent of the Russian, which 
is solely imitative. Moliére’s master-pieces 
have been translated by Kokoshkin; Ra. 
cine’s, by Lobanov; Kantenin has intro. 
duced Cornéille. Of Shakspeare, sdme 
fragments of the Julius Cesar have been 
badly rendered by Boris Fedorov; and 
Hamlet has been brought out on the Rus. 
sian stage by Viskovatov.- Krilov-is a fa 
bulist, who, in any country, would obtain 
the highest praise. Easy, pointed, forcible, 
original,—his laughing satire is one of the 
best examples of good-humoured philosophy 
with which we are acquainted. A volume 
of Russian fables would be an acceptable 
present to English literature. : 

Zhukovsky and Batiushkov have employ. 
ed the language of poetry with great suc- 


cess, and have excited a more active and 
general enthusiasm than was ever before’ 
awakened ;—they have popularised litera-' 


ture. The translations of the former are 
models of poetical version; and his mastery 
over language, and facility of reproduction 
in another forin, are very  renrarkable. 
Sometimes he is obscured by a strange ur 
intelligible mysticism; but his Warrior 
among the ruins of the Kremlin, and his 
patriotic poetry in general, have had a very 
decided influence on the general feeling. 
His ballads are remarkably pleasing and 
pointed. Batiushkov is a poet revelling in 
the joy of existence,—flinging his charms of 
song around as he proceeds on his flowery 
way. His Dying Tasso is a work:of decit- 
ed genius. Pushkin is very original. Hs 
Ruslan and Lindmilla, and The Prisoner of 
War on the Caucasus, are filled with exqui 
site images. Vssemsky has the: force: of 
proverbs in most of his compositions. He 
has had the boldness to create, and the suc- 
cess to introduce many new words and new 
forms of language. Gnzdich has been very 
felicitous in his translations from the Greek 
in the classical measures. His poem on 
the birth of Homer seems as if it had been 
written near the waters of Alpheus. : He 
has published Idyls for the people. Glinka 
is fanciful and melodious; Davidov, rich 
and martial; Baratinsky, gay and graceful; 
Milov, abrupt and broken. Rilieiev has 
opened a new career of poetry; one IM 
which Niemcewicz, one of the most distit- 
guished of the poets of Poland, has had 
great success. He has written popular a 

historicalhymns. He who would do good 
in Russia must work downward—be must 
act upon the mass of the nation. The 1™ 
bles are too selfish and too depraved—t0? 
self-sufficient to. learn, and too proud 
teach: the few will not bend down towards 
the many, nor detach from their privilege 

aristocracy any who may form a link /0F 
blending the distant castes. If the rich 
will not descend, the poor must rise; 22 
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he who elevates them most is the greatest 
henefactor of both poor and rich. Osto- 
lopov has published aseries of shrewd allego- 
ries. Rodsianka 1s the painting poet of still 
life, Merslakov has written a masterly trans- 
jation of Horace's Ars Poetica ; and Virgil's 
Eclogues and the Georgics are finely ren- 
dered by Raich. Two Russian ladies have 
also lately appeared in the field of poctry, 
Anna Bunin and Anna Volkov. The Fall 
of Phaeton, by the former, has very varied 
beauties. In the Russian periodicals which 
lie hefore us, we have been much struck 
with the lively productions of soine female 
ns. A good hope is built on the intel- 
jectual improvement and cultivation of the 
mind of woman in Russia, whose influence 
may gradually lower the tone of despotism. 
Of the prose writers of Russia, Kachenov- 
sky is one of the purest. He has discussed 
a variety of historical and critical subjects. 
Grech, whose volume on Russian literature 
is the safest guide to the study of its authors, 
has done abundant service to the language 
of hiscountry. His travels into France and 
Germany ace petulant and ill-humoured. 
Bulgarin, though a Pole by birth, is the 
most powerful political writer in Russia ; 
and such extracts fram the Russian news- 
papers as- have been deemed worthy of 
translation into the German, French, and 
English journals, have been generally from 
his pen. Golovin’s Travels have found 
their way to England, through the German 
translation. Svinjin’s Journey through 
America is worthy of the same honour. 
The Sclavonian Evenings of Narejny are 
full of interest, for they are strewn with 
fragments of old national poetry. . Menshe- 
nin has published several respectable chy- 
mical works. The descriptive essays of 
Jakovlev, the European letters of Kurkhel- 
decker, and the criticisms of Somov, ought 
not to be passed over unnamed. 
_ Political economy has found an advocate 
in Russia. We do not speak of Storch, 
whose writings, though published at Peters- 
burg, are in the language of his country 
(Germany); but of Turgenev, whose Theory 
of Taxation has obtained him great applause. 
fhe brothers Bestushev are interesting tra- 
vellers and excellent critics. 


ORIGINAL. 
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HUMAN WEAKNESS. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

No, Tom, it has ceased to give me 
any great degree of pain now: yet I 
never recur to it, if Ican help it. My 
heart is hke a poor firebox, Tom;—a 
little friction, and I am all flame again. 
Nevermind! You know how to excuse 
the cowardice of the mind, so I'll get 
through it as well as I may. 

It is not necessary that I should ad- 
vert to the matter as it stood between 
us before you left England. You know 
that I two or three times complained of 
a coldness on her part towards me, but 

bethought me she was young, and a 














little attention from me would perhaps 
set all right again. However, I was 
mistaken in this: the girl grew colder 
and more indifferent to my love, and no 
longer appeared to take that interest and 
pleasure in me which she had so many 
thousand thousand times declared; she 
was getting fonder of her former com- 
panions, and anxious for the pleasures 
of company. I told her of it several 
times; and one day I rebuked her with 
more than common warmth: to my 
astonishment she retorted with con- 
siderable asperity. Now I never before 
had heard from her an angry or a hasty 
expression: she had been to me all soft- 
ness and love and woman; if I had at 
any time before chided her, she would 
remain silent or look in my face with 
such a feeling of contrition and sorrow, 
with perhaps a tear gathering in her 
sweet eye, that made it a very heaven 
to think that I was beloved of such a 
fond creature; but now how much was 
I shocked and grieved at the ne Stay 
displeasure that flushed her face. 1 
made no reply, but walked away from 
her under a good deal of agitation. I 
saw that her love was breaking, and 
that she no longer possessed that mighty 
regard which once she felt. I saw her 
no more that day, and purposely ab- 
sented myself, inthe flattering hope that 
the interval would produce in her some 
regretful feeling. It was one of those 
fond foolish hopes that the heart de- 
lights to indulge in, though the reason 
must reject it, full of bleakness and 
anxiety, yet—and yet clung to. Next 
day I entered the room where she was 
sitting alone: she merely raised her 
head, however, and spoke nothing. I 
sate myself beside her, and looked 
earnestly at her eyes; it was some time 
before she moved them towards me, 
and when, at length, she did so, it was 
with such an air of total disregard and 
unconcern that I was unable to suppress 
the bitter avowal of my exceeding 
agony. She took’no notice of the ex- 
pression, and I walked up and down 
the room for some moments endeavour- 
ing to calm my distress of mind. With 
much difficulty I made a show of having 
done so, and thought it might be pru- 
dent to affect a levity which, God 
knows, I was far enough from feeling. 
‘Come, come, Maria,’ said I,- * this 
must never be; no anger should exist be- 
tween youand me; come’—said I—* one 
dear kiss, and all will be well again,’ —I 
leant forward, but she averted her face 
in evident dislike. * Well, well, then,’ 
I said, ‘I will be back at eight, and 
take my tea with you and your mother, 





and then perhaps, then—Come,—come, 
come now, dear Maria, give me one 
blessed kiss, and think nothing of the 
ast.’ I played this part with a bosom 
ull of misery, and, from the disquietude 
of the last night and the agitation I 
had experienced, I was ill fitted to meet 
the wanton and unmerited cruelty she 
chose to display to me ;—she rose from 
her seat and left the room. I could 
support it no longer. She was the 
only being in the world in whom my 
soul was centred: she was the one only 
creature in existence in whom ws heart 
had rejoiced or my spirit cherished ;— 
with her I could have tasted life’s plea- 
sures—without her all was vacuum; If 
burst into tears—lI sobbed like a child. 
I shall wave all that passed between 
us subsequently to this. [ fell ill—f 
don’t know how it was, but I became 
dreadfully ill and fevered, and kept my 
bed many many days. My heart and 
mind were sadly riven and distressed. It 
was then I felt the power and the might, 
the intensenessand the agony, of my love 
for her. I was not before—I could not 
be—at all sensible of it; for my feelings, 
you know, had never been called into 
any violent action. I thought I should 
go distracted. My nights were an 
illimitable hell, in which my faculties 
appeared to be strengthened and in- 
vigorated only to add fresh pangs to 
the daggers which my busy memory 
was thrusting into my soul, I tried to 
reason with myself,—but all the bloom 
of reason was departed. I felt as 
though life had become but the abstract 
perception of vacuity—cold desolate va- 
cuity. The beauty and the riches of 
the earth were gone; the Mig 2 of it 
were to me as nothing: fame, honour, 
existence, were nothing: I was lone, 
seared, and deserted: all was to mea 
universal blank.—Upon my soul, Tom, 
this sherry is sad villanous stuff. 
Well—as I was saying—after a 
night of intense torture, I one morning 
arose and dressed myself, for the first 
time in my illness, and left the house 
before any of the family were moving: 
the morning was cold. to me, and a 
thick, drizzling, melancholy rain gave 
to the streets an air of indescribable 
wretchedness. It well suited, however, 
my present feelings, and rather alle- 
viated than aggravated the distress of 
my unhappy mind. God knows where 
or for what reason I thus wandered 
about—I have no remembrance; but 
the morning and mid-day and evening 
slowly passed away, and I was still 
walking. I had eaten nothing and 
rested little during the day, and [ felt 
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fatigued and very ill, and then [ thought 
of home. From the direction I had 
taken, my path lay, in my returning, by 
your mother’s house; and, more from 
hysical habit than from mental im- 
pulse, I looked up at it as I passed, and 
leaned myself against the old oak tree 
in front of it. How many a night had I 
whiled away there, surrounded by you 
all, and Maria—my own dearly loved 
Maria—at my side. Lights were in the 
drawing-room, and | fancied | heard 
your sister Mary playing; a crowd of 
maddening recollections poured in upon 
my mind, and | turned from the spot 
with all the haste my feeble frame 
would allow me. When I reached 
home, feelings could ill support the 
tears sad teasing entreaties of our fa- 
mily; I was conducted to my room, and, 
after a little, left alone. [sate myself 
down, and thought over all the time of 
our acquaintanceship and regard; I re- 
called to mind all the love she had ex- 
pressed for me—all the tendernesses that 
sed between us—-the thousand and 
the thousand little nothings that had 
tended all to swell up our once mutual 
affection. Ithought of her present con- 
duct—of her heartless cruelty—of my 
own prospects—of the misery [should be 
doomed eternally to endure,—all things 
enveloped in one terrible and everlasting 
‘blight. My soul was too deeply encom- 
passed in the essence of this world to 
think of another. Despair, the deepest 
and deadliest, was the only passion that 
filled and swayed it—the only living im- 
pulse within me. It was then, Tom, and 
in such anhour, I lost my reason. [loaded 
my pistols with the desperate resignation 
of a man bowed by trouble and sick at 
heart. I gave one last loving remem- 
brance on Maria, as I placed the barrel 
of one of them in my mouth and the 
other at my heart ; and then—it might be 
more from precept than from feeling— 
I fell upon my knees, and muttered out 
ashort prayer for help; and then—and 
then I fired! butcome, now; this is 
child’s play, Tom. 
My mother told you, I believe, of the 
consequences of this mad rashness, and 
of my subsequent recovery. W.B.L. 
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POST-OFFICE RECEIVING HOUSES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Srrk,—Those who are voluminous cor- 
respondents, and unfortunately live in 
the environs of the metropolis, where 
no welcome bell announces the ready 
bearer, know and feel the inconvenience 











class. Tothose, indeed, who reside in 
town, the bellman offers aresource ; but 
to those who reside at a distance no al- 
ternative remains but to trudge, in all 
weathers, into town, and ev-n then, 
perhaps, to traverse a multitude of 
dirty and crowded streets, amid a host 
of expanded umbrellas, loaded porters, 
and basket-bearing fishwomen. Often 
does he view, on the opposite side of 
the street, at some small shop, beneath 
the well furnished window, the long 
sought receptacle; he eagerly crosses 
at some lucky moment, when the thick- 
set throng of carts, coaches, and drays, 
affords an instantaneous opening, but, 
after being splashed to his knees, and 
happily escaping being knocked down 
by the pole of some suddenly advancing 
vehicle, all his bright hopes are bitterly 
disappointed, by finding, underwritten, 
the designation of T'WO-PENNY POST, 
accompanied by the usual list of hours 
at which letters are despatched. He 
heaves a peevish sigh, and pursues his 
search; when, in some obscure street, 
after many fruitless inquiries, he disco- 
vers the wished-for royal insignia, com- 
mits his epistle to the box, and returns 
to his abode, lamenting an evil which 
he has no power to remedy. This, Mr. 
Editor, is so far from being an exagge- 
rated description, that I fear [ have 
gone far short of the truth, and neglect- 
ed to mention the colds, spoiled dinners, 
uxorial lectures, and personal inconve- 
niences and dangers arising from wet 
clothes, which are but too frequently 
the concomitants of these weary expe- 
ditions. As I am one of those indivi- 
duals who live in the environs, and have 
myself experimentally proved many of 
the above enumerated evils, | beg leave 
to state my complaints in your inde- 
pendent columns, where many lamenta- 
tzons of public inconveniences have be- 
fore appeared ; and I trust that this, as 
well as those which have preceded it, 
will meet with attention, if not with 
official amendment. Your’s, &c. 


Islington, 18th Jan. E. G, B. 


et +E > 


JAMES CROSS, 
THE PAISLEY MACHINIST. 


A MACHINE has been invented by 
James Cross, a humble artisan of Pais- 
ley, which supersedes manual labour, 
so far as regards draw-boys, in the ma- 
nufacture of all kinds of what are called 
harness goods, A committee of opera- 
tive weavers, in Edinburgh, have exa- 


‘mined the machine, which they declare 


of a paucity of post-office receiving | has long been a desideratum in the art 


houses, particularly those of the general | 


for which it is intended, and that it is 
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well fitted to perform every Variety of 
harness loom-work. : 

The shawl and damask manufacturer 
of Edinburgh also bear testimony to the 
ingenuity and utility of the invention 
and, in a memorial they have present. 
ed to the Board of Trustees for the Ip. 
provement of Manufactures in Scotland, 
they give the following account of the 
inventor and the invention :— 

‘It is computed that upwards of 10,009 
draw-boys are employed in Scotland alone, 
and your memorialists anticipate that 
James Cross’s invention will be the uasefyl 
means of gradually releasing this portion of 
our youth from an irksome and very disa 
vreeable occupation. 

‘Respecting the inventor himself, your 
memoriatists bez leave to state, that this js 
not the first improvement which has Origi- 
nated with him. Not many years of the 
present century have elapsed without elicit. 
ing some proofs of his genius connected 
with the novel and elegant manufactures of 
the town in which he resides. In 1804, 
1806, 7,8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 90, 
in each of these years he has made new in. 
ventions or linprovements upon those alrea- 
dy in use, by every one of which the cotton 
and silk manufactures have been: improved; 
aud on every occasion his inventions have 
been thrown open to the trade, while in no 
instance has) he made use of the means 
which are provided in this country for re- 
warding meritorious exertions by patents or 
otherwise. This, his last effurt, however, 
required no ordinary perseverance to ac- 
complish. Year after year has he conti- 
nued his labours, and not unfrequently added 
nizht to day in prosecuting bis fovourite 
and grand object. At length his health be- 
gan to fail, a circumstance eccasioned in no 
small degree by incessant application, and 
he is now so much enfeebled, that it is not 
probable he will ever again be able to under 
take any labour requiring bodily activity, or 
much manual strength. His mental facel- 
ties are sull, however, unimpaired; and, were 
hein circumstances that would leave hismind 
undisturbed, his mechanical genius might 
yet display itself, and be of use to society.. 

‘ Upon the whole, the manufacturers of 
Edinburgh look on this unfortunate man a3 
one of the very persons for the protection 
of whom the Honourable the Board of 
Trustees was originally instituted. The 
excellent invention in question must be 
viewed, altogether, as a national advantage. 
If the inventor had come under the patrov- 
age of some wealthy individual, that person 
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might have bestowed on him a paltry re- | 


ward, and at the same time accumulated 
wealth to himself; but, in as muchas James 
Cross has thrown open to the public the 


whole discovery, in his usual way of making | 


known his improvements, neither he hin 
self nor any other individual will reap the 
very great advantage it is calculated to pro- 
duce. It is presumed, as the general good 
will be unquestionably promoted hy the im 


provement, this consideration gives him a . 
claim to be rewarded froin the public purse. 
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SHAKSPEA RE’'S PLAGIARISM! 


ConFOUND those ancients! they rob 
ys of all our good things—was the ex- 
lamation of an author who knew some- 
thing of the world of letters ;—but to 
find Shakspeare—the ‘ immortal bard, 
he «who was not for an age, but for all 
time,’ the man of whom it is said ° pant- 

‘ng Time toiled after him in vain, he 
who ‘exhausted worlds, and then ima- 

‘ned new; —that such a man, the ob- 
ject of our fondest idolatry, should turn 
out acommon literary robber—a plun- 
derer by wholesale —1s enough to 
make one quarrel with human nature 
itself. How true the old adage, that 
‘what is bred in the bone will not out 
in the flesh !’—Shakspeare was a deer- 
stealer, and, when he became a drama- 
tic writer, his natural propensities do 
not appear to have forsaken him: and, 
although the robbery has not been com- 
mitted on ourselves, but on one of our 
contemporaries (who by this circum- 
stance is really proved to possess some- 
thing of value), yet such is our love of 
justice, that we boldly impeach Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, of Stratford-on-Avon 
deer-steaier, dramatist, and gentleman 
of petty larceny; in that he, the said 
William Shakspeare, not having the 
fear of God hefore his eyes, did wan- 
tonly, maliciously, and feloniously rob, 
steal, or carry off, from the pages of 
Longuemanne’s Cunnynge Advertyser of 
the 24th of January, 1824, a certain 

oem, called a sonnet, and appropriate 
it to himself; nay, further, that he the 
said William Shakspeare did malicious- 
ly and wilfully cut, maim, or otherwise 
disfigure the said sonnet, in order the 
better to conceal his said robbery and 
appropriation; in proof of which we 
produce our evidence. 

In Longuemanne’s Cunnyn ge Advertyser, 
alias The Literary Gazette, of Saturday 
last, there is an article headed ¢ Relics 
of Ancient Poetry, No. 1.’ which the 
editor states to be extracted from ‘a cu- 
nous collection of poems, made about 
two hundred years ago. It is a quarto, 
somewhat torn and injured, and written 
(apparently) by several hands, in the 
characters of that period.’ The editor 
then states that, after examining it him- 
self, he submitted it to the judgment 
‘of gentlemen distinguished for their 
intimacy with poetical literature, who 
Concur in opinion that many of the 
pléces are unpublished, and others so 
rare as to,be well deserving of republi- 
Cation.” From this MS. the editor in- 
serts several articles, which he hopes 

will be thought no mean ornament,’ 


particularly ‘a sonnet ‘ull of sweet 
thought.” Now this sonnet Wilham 


inserted in every collection of his works, 


and is as follows :— 


‘ No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to 
dwell : 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be for- 
rot 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O if (I say) you look upon this verse, 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 
But let your love e’en with my life decay : 

Lest the wise world should look into your 

moan, 

And mock you with me after I am gone.’ 

But, to be serious, this sonnet has re- 
ally been given, in an antiquated form, 
in The Literary Gazette, as one of the 
articles in this curious and unpublished 
manuscript, where, however, it is com- 
pletely spoiled by the alteration of the 
eighth line, which, in the Gazette, 
stands thus :— 
‘If thinking on me then should make me woe.’ 
That a man should feel woe in his grave 
would be a severe penalty on human 
nature indeed,—one, fortunately, how- 
ever, that flesh ‘is not heir to.’ We 
would give something to see the list of 
the ‘gentlemen distinguished for their 
intimacy with ancient poetical litera- 
ture,’ to whom the editor showed the 
manuscript ;—we presume they are the 
survivors who attested the authenticity 
of Ireland’s forgeries on Shakspeare. 
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Original Poetry. 
THE VOICE OF THE PAST. 
YE wings of the seasons, oh! fly not so fast, 
Nor hasten me down to the tomb, 
But again let me hear the sweet voice of the 
past, 
Ere I’m hurried to what is to come ; 
Let the morn of my youth all its brightness 
renew, 
Ere the night of the grave shades the scene from 
my view. 
Let years roll far back, and my Ellen appear, 
All clad in the charms of her youth ;— 
Her eyes beam with love, and her voice strike 
my ear 
With the tenderest accents of truth : 
Again let those orbs in their blue splendour 
roll, 
And the melody waken that melted the soul. 


Then, Granta, we’d stand by thy brooks and 
thy bowers, 
And view thy green hills with delight ; 
We'd traverse thy meadows and gather thy 
flowers, 
Till veil’d by the cloud of the night: 
And then in thy shades, as we wander’d along, 





We'd whisper the music of Love's softest song. 


Shakspeare has positively claimed, and | 


O give me the pleasures that memory yields, 
And from thee no more would I sever; 

O give me again to sport in thy fields, 
And live in thy breezes for ever: 


' | O let me again, before | grow old, 
where it stands number seventy-one, | The vale of the osier’s sweet visions bel. old. 


But the morn will ne’er break on scenes that 
are fied, 

And Ellen no more shall I see ; 

For deep inthe valley she sleeps with the dead, 
And the mountaiu hides Granta from me: 
The vale of the osier no more shall I view,— 
So the voice of thé past and sweet visions 
adieu ! Jesse HAMMOND. 


PEEP CLO EOPPELLPOP EPL EBLE LE LEAL OLEOEPLELELELEEDHP 


HYMEN DEFEATED. 
Founded on Fact. 


Ir happened four couple one day were pre- 
sented 
At the same parish church to be wed ; 
They had plighted their vows, and their friends 
had consented ; 
So the first to the altar was led. 


The service proceeded till come to the clause— 
‘ For better, worse, richer, or poorer :’ 
For ‘ worse’ and for ‘ poorer’ he would not—bé- 
cause 
From these he could never insure her ; 


But to ‘ richer’ and ‘ detter’ he vow'd to com- 
ply. 
The parson demurred to proceeding ; 
The bridegroom persisted the words to deny, 
And retir’d with a bow of good breeding. 


The second approach’d, and the service was 
read, 
Till the bridegroom proceeded to ring her, 
When, alas! it appeared they could never be 
wea, 
For the pour bride had lost her ring finger. 


To the third, a young couple, no obstacle rose, 
That they should not then be united ; 

And the service proceeded almost to its close, 
And their vows were about to be plighted,— 


But, just as those vows had been nearly pro- 
nounced 
By the bride, in a voice firm and steady, 
A stranger arriv’d in great haste, and announced 
That the bride had a husband already. 


‘ Mischance on mischance,’ cried the priest in 
a pet; 
But the fourth couple still was remaining, 
And, hoping of them all his fees he should get, 
He determined to stifle complaining. 


But scarce had he read to the first warning 
clause, 
When the father desired, as a favour, 
He would hasten the reading the service—be- 
cause 


The bride was just taken in labour. E.G. B. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
‘ THERE is atime for all things,’ and 
when the Royal Academy* was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that they could 





* The following is a copy of a printed let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Royal Academy, to 
an artist :-— 

‘ Royal Academy, April 25, 1823. 

‘Sir,—The President and Council have di- 





rected me to express te you their great regret, 
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not find room for meritorious pictures, 
and to express regret for that circum- 
stance, it certainly became time for the 
artists who were not of that body to 
look out for themselves, and seek some 
mode of bringing their claims before the 
public, since many of them could have 
no doubt of the validity of their own 
pretensions to be fairly examined and 


justly appreciated. 


That the Academy only speaks the 
truth in virtually saying—‘ that they 
have not the power to do justice to the 
many men of genius and talent out of 
their own body, who yet look to them 


for the means of exhibiting their works, 


and thus exciting public attention, and 
obtaining suitable reward,’ is self-evi- 
We consider that, in any act of 


dent. 
theirs, which says in effect, ‘we are 
sorry for you, but cannot -assist you,’ 


this body acts well, and wisely: since 


it forbids those false hopes many have 


unhappily indulged, and, by compelling 


clever mento act for themselves, awakens 
new energies and stronger incitements, 
In fact, so multifarious and perplex- 
ing have been the claims a numerous 
body of artists have made on the Royal 
Academy, during the present century, 
that the gentlemen who constituted their 
hanging committee have evidently, in 
many instances, despaired of giving sa- 
tisfaction; and, after disposing of the 
pictures of their own body, according to 
the best of their judgment, left the rest 
to chance, not from want of feeling on 
the subject, still less from individual 


-animosity. 


In consequence of this avowed inabi- 
lity on the part of the Academy (aided, 
probably, by the preference given to ex- 
hibitions of the old masters, by the Bri- 
tish Institution of late years), a new body, 
terming itself the ‘Society of British 
Artists,’ has been formed, and from 
which we have reason to expect a splen- 
did exhibition will arise; and, since the 
professions of this society are those of 
peace and liberality, the end it seeks 
open and fair competion, we hail its 
promised appearance with sincere plea- 
sure and decided approbation. Every 
exhibition of the fine arts is a new 
wreath in the chaplet of British fame, 
dear to our feelings, because flattering 





that, in consequence of the unusual number 
of large works which have been sent here for 
the ensuing Exhibition, it is impossible for the 
Committee of Arrangement, with every wish 
to do justice to your talents, to find a place for 
your picture. I have, therefore, to request you 
will send for it, as soon as convenient, that it 

may not be exposed to the chance of injury. 

‘I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
‘Henry HOWARD, R.A. Sec.’ 


not less than the imagination. 


pose. 


rooms where it is exclusively exhibited. 


by his production. 


an equal distribution of light is 
to every part; and, although the walls 


general effect and just proportion, they 
forbid the possibility of placing land- 
scapes in the clouds, or sending our 
friends to look down upon us before 
their time ; it is indeed contrived and 
built, both as to utility and expense, in 
the manner we have a right to expect, 
when an artist builds for the exhibition 
of works he knows how to estimate, 
and in due consideration for those whose 
situation he understands. 

To effect this purpose, we are inform- 
ed that two or three painters, who had 
frequently contemplated it, issued letters 
to a few of the first artists out of the Aca- 
demy, inviting them to a conference on 
the subject. The invitation was immedi- 
ately accepted, and a certain number in 
a short time united so firmly, that the 





business before them was prosecuted 


to our hopes of future eminence in a 
new and arduous contest for national 
greatness : it ts also a source of the high- 
est, the most unmingled, intellectual de- 
light we can enjoy, and, in the sensibi- 
lities it elicits and the energies it dis- 
plays, becomes a school for the heart, 


Under this view, who will not rejoice 
to learn that, when the British Gallery 
closes in the western part of Pall Mall, 
the British Society of Artists will open 
their exhibition in the eastern end, 
viz. in Suffolk Street, where a suite of 
rooms are now building, hitherto un- 
rivalled in this country for such a pur- 
The extent is one hundred and 
twenty feet, by forty feet, divided most 
judiciously into six rooms, of which the 
most extensive is 60 feet by 40. By 
this distribution every branch of art ob- 
tains a proper situation, and water-co- 
lour paintings (that beautiful and pure- 
ly British branch) will be seen to simi- 
lar advantage with that displayed in the 


Miniatures—those exquisite gems— 
will here find a magnificent cabinet; sculp- 
ture, a light extensive area, in which 
the heroic form, the allegoric idea, or 
the admired bust, may be contemplated 
to advantage; the sister art of engrav- 
ing will also have an appropriate room, 
so that the whole will form a complete 
circle, in which every variety may be 
contemplated by the spectator with equal 
convenience, and where the artist must 
be satisfied with the situation occupied 


-To facilitate this end, we understand 
a new and singularly elegant roof has 
been constructed by Mr. Nash, whereby 
given 


are high enough for: every purpose of 


— 
with spirit and despatch. A committe 
was formed, a secretary appointed, an; 
a piece of ground fixed upon, wher 
Mr. Nash agreed to erect the presen: 
building, on terms suited to the early 
state of the society. 
wards begun by this gentleman, with, 
confidence in the projectors and a cele. 
rity in the business highly creditable , 
his feelings. Nor did the society rela 
their efforts for a day, which prove 
them ardently attached to their object 
and worthy of every encouragement, for 
they raised a thousand pounds amongst 
themselves, as an indemnity for possibje 
loss, and they obtained from Mr, Nash 
a promise that the premises (for which 
they are to pay a proper rent) shall be 
redeemable by them, so soon as th 
can pay the expense of the building, 

Since then, their nunzbers have been 
increased, their plans organized, and 
their affairs regularly arranged in every 
respect. It was at one time intended 
to leave the society at Irberty to receive 
any future addition to its members un. 
limited ; but mature deliberation, and 
even necessity (as combined with the 


are subject) 


they voluntarily quit the society. 


open their rooms (after the example of 
the Royal Academy at the time of its 
foundation) by a splendid dinner, 2 
which we think it probable that the pa- 
trons of art in this country will assist 
them with that liberality rarely denied 
to those who merit it. They have is- 
sued numerous invitations to artists in 
every department, inviting them to 
send pictures: and it is probable that, 


from the light, the situation, the chance 
of sale, and the crowds of gazers natu 
rally to be expected, numbers will avail 
themselves of the privilege offered. 
Meantime, the members themselves are 
much upon the alert. Heaphy, tle 
President, is employed upon an oll 
picture, in which he combines the deli- 
cacy of his water colours with the force 
of a stronger medium: it is a work of 
humour, and full of talent and promise. 
Martin is employed upon an architec: 
tural subject, and those are well-known 
to be his chefs-d’euvre, Glover is ex 
erting all his well known powers in va 
tious walks of art. We hear of several 
sweet landscapes preparing by Hofland 
and Wilson; and we have seen a most 





noble scene on the easel of Linton. We 


It was soon afies. . 


laws and expenses to which all societies | 
forbade this disposition, | 
and they have finally limited their num. | 
bers to sixty, who are elected by ballot, | 
and bind themselves to forfeit £100 if | 


It is the intention of the society to 


where such advantages are to be found, | 


— 
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know conversation pieces (which are al- 
ways attractive) » poetical scenes, to say 
nothing of game, fruit, still life, flowers, 
winiatures, drawings. &c. are in abun- 
dant preparation ; and we have been 
told that both Haydon, Holmes, and 
Richter, are preparing pictures, and 
that Lonsdale has some portraits of illus- 
trious personages also painting for these 
walls. 

Jn our opinion, the society can scarce- 
ly fail to prosper, especially after the 
rooms have been once seen, and their 
capabilities estimated; we have there- 
fore no hesitation in advising strenu- 
ously all our friends who are prepar- 
ing works for exhibition to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, and we quit 
the subject with offering our best wishes 
and our unqualified approbation to the 
Society of British Artists. 

——-4§.<>-e——— 

THE KING’S STAIRCASE AND GALLERY 
AT THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE meanness of the buildings appro- 
priated to our Houses of Parliament 
has long been a reproach to us among 
foreigners, as being utterly unworthy 
of the dignity of the British empire: 
even in the United States, where full as 
much regard is paid to economy as to 
either splendour or taste, the halls in 
which their legislative assemblies are 
held have considerable architectural 
merit, We are therefore happy to per- 
ceive, at last, some indications of im- 
provement in this respect among our- 
selves. In the buildings which we are 
now about to notice the architect ap- 
pears to have availed himself, as much 
as possible, of the space allowed him, 
so as to form an extended line of ap- 
proach to the House of Lords, displaying 
a succession of architectural scenery of 
considerable richness. On ascending 
the staircase * we enter into a kind of 
ati-room, decorated with scagliola co- 
lumns of dark red, to the left of which 
extends the gallery, of which the for- 
mer, indeed, may be considered as a 
continuation, it being separated merely 
by columns. The vista from this point 
of view is certainly very rich and im- 
posing: the light is well distributed, 
and the arrangement excellent. The 
gallery itself may be considered as di- 
vided (by Ionic columns in imitation of 
yellow veined marble) into three com- 
partments, the centre one of which is 
occupied by two chimney-pieces oppo- 
Site each other, over each of which is a 
arge semicircular window, highly en- 
Atenas 





sna We recently made some remarks on this 
No ‘a of the Public Buildings of London, 





riched with a profusion of mouldings 
and ornaments, Each of the other com- 
partments has an arched recess of no- 
vel design, and decorated with abun- 
dance of ornaments. The vaulting of 
the central portion or compartment of 
the gallery is formed by very elegant 
fan-work; there is likewise a dome of 
very splendid and rather peculiar de- 
sign, its character being somewhat be- 
tween that of a dome and a lantern, 
for its opening is comparatively small. 
The tambour of this dome is decorated 
with lonic columns, like those in the 
gallery below, but of lesser dimensions: 
these are quite detached from the wall, 
so as to admit space enough for as 
many bronze candelabra to be placed 
in the intercolumns, which latter are 
filled with yellow glass, shedding a de- 
lightful sunshiny hue over this part of 
the edifice, the effect of which is re- 
markably pleasing. The ceiling of this 
dome is a kind of rich fluting, terminat- 
ing in an elegant rosette-formed orna- 
ment of considerable size. The other 
two compartments have likewise domes, 
or rather lanterns, but of far less di- 
mensions. ‘These domes, whether con- 
sidered apart or in combination, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful: indeed, it is im- 
possible not to be delighted with the 
richness, delicacy, and lightness, which 
pervade the roof of the gallery,—with 
the great variety and beauty of the 
details,—with the fine effect of the ge- 
neral coup-d’ceil, as seen from the en- 
trance,—and with the picturesque ef- 
fect of light and shadow, and the warm 
glow produced by the stained glass. 
Much praise is likewise due to the 
design and execution of the details: 
much of the ornamental stucco-work 1s 
exceedingly tasteful and rich; and the 
doors have an air of considerable gran- 
deur, whether we consider their ampli- 
tude, their design, or their materials. 
Their cases are of veined marble; the 
folding-doors bronzed, and richly studded 
and pannelled; and the cornice aud 
frieze surmounting the marble archi- 
trave are elaborately ornamented. There 
are three of these doors: one from the 
staircase, another immediately opposite, 
and the third at the extremity of the 
gallery, leading into the Painted Cham- 
ber. Among those things which struck 
us as detracting from the excellence of 
the general effect and design were the 
chimney pieces; for, with the excep- 
tion of a few mouldings, they are quite 
plain, and thereby present a singular 
and certainly not very pleasing contrast 
to the rich decorations which are so 
profusely spread over the walls and 





roof. So far, therefore, are these from 
being ornamental features, that they ra- 
ther tend to produce an effect by no 
means in unison with the general cha- 
racter of the apartment; and the want 
of embellishment appears the greater, 
because in apartments possessing little 
other architectural decorations, we fre- 
quently meet with chimney pieces of 
the most costly materials and elaborate 
design: tae | minute and delicate or- 
nament can hardly be bestowed anywhere 
with greater propriety, sincé im sucha 
situation it may be inspected in the 
closest manner. We must add, too, 
that the introduction of oak wainscot, 
with which the lower parts of the walls 
are lined, appears to us rather incon- 
gruous ; it beg a on of decoration 
that by no means combines well with mar- 
ble columns; and being, moreover, in 
the present instance, executed ina style 
little assimilating with the other features 
and details of the design: lastly, the 
tribunes in the anti-room have a certain 
heaviness about them very unpleasing. 
With these exceptions, we admit that 
this gallery is an exceedingly rich and 
imposing piece of architectural scenery, 
and that it cannot fail to add considerably 
to the reputation of Mr. Soane. In one 
respect we were agreeably disappointed, 
for, from the descriptions which, pre- 
viously to visiting it, we had seen m 
some of the daily prints, we were pre- 
pared to find this apartment much less 
eran than it is, it being there stated 
that, iu some places, it was so contract- 
ed as hardly to allow suffierent room 
for his Majesty and suite to pass conve- 
niently ; but this contraction takes place 
only at the separation of the anti-room 
and gallery, where the columns are 
somewhat more advaneed than else- 
where, leaving an interval of nearly six 
feet. If, therefore, we consider this, as 
in fact we ought to do, as a door, so far 
from finding it narrow, we shall per- 
ceive it to be unusually wide. Itought, 
in fairness, to be observed, that both 
the staircase and gallery are seen at pre- 
sent to considerable disadvantage, for, 
even so recently as last Wednesday, the 
day on which we visited these improve- 
ments, the workmen were busily em- 
ployed, and much still remained to be 
done. When completed, the effect 
will doubtless be considerably enhanced ; 
and we presume that such alterations in 
particular parts will from time to time take 
place as shall be found most conducive to 
the general effect. Probably, too, some 
things which might at first strike us as 
susceptible of improvement, may, on 
a second inspection, please us better 
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for such a subject requires to be ma- 
turely studied: we offer these remarks, 


therefore, merely as the result of our | 


first impressions. 

We have certainly been highly grati- 
fled: the ensemble is very imposing— 
the details rich, and generally in admi- 
rable taste—and there is a pleasing va- 
riety of architectural features through- 
out the whole extent of line. No ar- 
rangement can be better calculated for 
picturesque effect than theform of a gal- 
lery, and of this the present example is 
a very happy one: there is, indeed, a 
peculiar air of majesty and augustness 


in such an approach; it being admira- | 


bly adapted to the state and ceremonial 
of a procession. The gallery alone 
presents an extent of 100 feet, by 26 
feet 9 inches in width, and is finely 
proportioned, We may in every respect 
justly add that, with the exception of 
parts at the Bank, it presents more of 
the architect’s peculiar excellencies, and 
fewer of the defects, than any other 
work he has executed. Age seems by 
no means to have impaired his fancy, 
but rather to have matured his judg- 
ment; for, although even here there are 
some discrepancies in point of charac- 
ter, they are not at all more than we 
were prepared to meet with*, 





* On Saturday last, Mr. Soane, with that 
liberality which generally accompanies great 
talent, gave a splendid dinner at the Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, in commemoration of his finish- 
ing the improvements in the House of Lords, 
and other public buildings. The party amounted 
to upwards of 130, and included the principal 
aitists, master builders, &c. who assisted Mr. 
Soane in his public works, as well as a few 
scientific friends of the veteran architect, and 
several literary gentlemen. In the absence of 
Mr. Soane, who was unexpectedly called to at- 
tend bis Majesty’s commands that morning, 
the honours of the table were done by John 
Britton, Esq., F.A.S. The dinner, which 


included every delicacy of the season, being | 


despatched, the chairman prefaced the first 
toast by an eloquent and just eulogy on the 
patronage his Majesty has given, and continues 
to give, to literature and tbe arts. He alluded 


to the gift of the royal library, and the deter- | 


mination of his Majesty to erect a national 
gallery, in which the Angerstein pictures pur- 
chased by the King jor the purpose, the cele- 
brated Cartoons, and several other valuable 
pictures, will be deposited. Sir George Beau- 
mont has also signified his intention of leaving 
his collection to the national gallery; and, in 











the course of the evening, Mr. Britton inci- | 


dentally remarked that Mr.Soane would de- 
“ote the fortune he has acquired by his profes- 
sion, in the course of a lung and honourable 
life, to the benefit of the arts. 

The King’s health was drunk with enthusi- 
asm, as was that of Mr. Soane; indeed, it 
would have becn very ungrateful in a body of 
men connected with literature and the arts, if 
they had notdrunk such toasts with enthusiasm, 

On the toast of § Prosperity to the Mechanics’ 


! 
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fhe Drama 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Sa oe all 


Kine’s THEATRE.—On Saturday this 
nagnificent theatre was opened with 


'an opera, called Zelmira, by Rossini, 


who has been for some time in this 
country, assisting in the arrangements 
for commencing the operatic season. 
During the recess the house has under- 
gone some decorations; there is also a 
new drop-curtain, and a chandelier, 
which the newspapers have raised into 
a ninth wonder of the world. The se- 
rious opera of Zelmira has been per- 
formed at Naples, where it was very 
popular, and at Vienna, where it was 
very unpopular. Although in this, as 
in many cases, in medio tutissimus 2bis, 
yet we confess ourselves rather inclined 
to favour the opinion of the Germans 
respecting Zelmira, which is a very 
elaborate but a heavy opera, full of 
sound, but deficient in melody. Zelmira 
is the daughter of an old King of Les- 
bos, whose territory is invaded by an 
usurper. Hence arise military engage- 
ments, processions, bustle, and rivalry. 
Zelmira saves her father from the fury 
of his enemies by concealing him ina 
tomb, which gives the composer an op- 
portunity of contrasting the splendour 
of war with the solemsity of the grave. 
Zelmira, in saving her father, is obliged 
to incur suspicions on the part of her 
husband, and thus excites him toa strong 
exhibition of jealousy, which diversifies 
the movements of the opera.—The sce- 
nery was new and magnificent, espe- 
cially the view of a city, and of soldiers 
entering through a breach. Zelmira, 





Institute’ being drunk, Dr. Birkbeck, the presi- 
dent of the infant establishment, returned 
thanks in a speech replete with good sense, 
and remarkable for its eloquence and apposite- 
ness. Alluding to the arts that are said to have 
been lost, be observed, that it was probable 
the high attainments of the ancients were 
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owing to the sages of antiquity having min- | 


gled with the humble artificers, and made 
known to them the results of their own study 
and experience. 

Mr. Graham proposed the health of the 


chairman in a neat speech, remarking on the | 


zeal and talents Mr. Britton had casplayed in 
subjects connected with the arts, and the ser- 
vices he had rendered to the public by rescu- 


ing our architectural antiquities from the obli- 


vion in which they had so long remained. 
The chairman returned thanks in an elo- 
quent speech. The ‘ Public Press’ and several 


/other appropriate toasts were drunk, which 
| protracted the meeting to eleven o’clock, when 


the company separated, gratified not only with 
the excellent dinner and choice wines Mr. Cuff 
had provided to do honour to Mr, Svane’s libe- 
rality, but with that intellectual treat which 
the association of men zealous in the same 
pursuit never fails to produce. 


———: 


the principal character, introduced to 
the audience Madame Colbran, a lady 
with a fine person and a tolerable voice 
whose science is remarkable, but who 
is, after all, scarcely fit for the station 
of prima donna—a rank she assumes 
wherever Rossini is engaged. Madame 
Colbran’s voice is sweet, but it is def. 
cient in power for so large a theatre, 
Madame Vestris appeared in Emma, an 
attendant on Zelmira, a part which ought 
to have been given to some other lad 

for it was beneath the talents of Ma. 
dame Vestris, who was ‘ never made to 
mourn.’ Curioni, who has made much 
improvement since lest season, sus- 
tained the character of Antenore; and 
Garcia and Placci acquitted themselves 
well. At the conclusion of the opera, 
which was much cheered, Rossini, who 
had 
ealled for; he appeared on the stage, 


attended by Signor Benelli, the ma- 


nager, and Garcia, and received the 
greetings of the audience with modest 
gratitude. 

A divertisement and a ballet, which 
extended the entertainments beyond 
twelve o’clock, succeeded, and were re- 
ceived with great applause by a house 
crowded in every part. Owing to some 
mismanagement, the doors were not 
opened until half an hour after the 
usual time, the consequence of which 
was that the crowd collected became so 
great, that in the rush several persons 
entered the house without paying. 
Signor Benelli, who has come to this 
country with a very high opinion of 
the honesty of John Bull, has advertised 
that he hopes all persons who thus en- 
tered free will call and pay him. We 


‘have not heard how much the treasury 


has gained by the invitation. 
Daury LANE.—No novelty at. this 
house. Kean is as great and as hoarse 
as ever in Richard I11.; Dowton as ex- 
cellent a Dr. Cantwellas possible in The 
Hypocrite; and Philandering, thanks to 
the male and female vocalists, is still 
attractive enough to fill the house, even 
before the pantomime commences. 
Covent GARDEN.—Addison’s fine 
tragic poem, Cato, has been revived, as 
the theatrical phrase is, though we 
deny its appropriateness in the present 


‘instance, if, according to Milton, weé 


are to consider the word to mean ‘to 
bring to life again.” Those who have 
seen Kemble personate the noble Ro 
man, when that excellent actor coul 
scarcely render the play bearable, will 
not be surprised that the audience 
should yawn when the character wa 
assumed by Mr, Young, who, though 3 


~~ 


presided in the orchestra, was. 
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Aull a play as Cato popular. Several | 
( declamatory scenes were given 
rectly, and the soliloquy with 
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*iterature and Science, 
prosece ce 
IN THE PKESS: 

Biegraphia Poetica, or Lives of the Bri- 
tish Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, in- 
cluding every poet in the collections of 
Chalmers, Campbell, &c., and in those 
of the early bibliographers, whose writ- 
‘os or whose names retain sufficient inter- 


ing 
est tobe comprised in an historical collee- 


ion. 

The Old English Drama, a selection of 
plays from the early English dramatists, in- 
cluding the whole of Dodsley’s collec- 
tion, and every play of any excellence. 

Notes, Biographical, Critical, and Po- 
elical, on the Pogtraits of the British Poets, 
from Chaucer to Cowper. 

A new piece of Lord Byron’s, entitled 
the Deformed Transformed; it 1s partly 
founded on the Faust of Goethe; the hero 
isa hump-back, to whom the devil gives 
the shape of the beautiful Achilles, on condi- 
tion that he shall be perpetually at his elbow. 

A second part of George Cruickshank’s 
etchings entitled Points of Humour, con- 
taining passages from celebrated comic 
writers, selected for the Humour of situ- 
ativa, including several scenes from Smol- 
lett and Pigault Le Brun; illustrated by 
original designs, drawn and engraved by 
Cruickshank, in his best manner. 

A Catalogue of the Pictures in England, 
collected ard arranged with the permission 
of the proprietors. 

Georama.-—A Frenchman, of the name 
of Langlard, is busily engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with the best geoyraphers in Paris, in 
completing his invention of a geurama, 
which he is erecting, at an immense ex- 
pense, on the Boulevards Italien, in a gar- 
den at the back of the Café de la Paix. 
The georama is to consist of a globe of fort 
feet diameter, in the inside of which will be 
represented a complete map of the world, 
describing, on an exact scale, the extent of 
every Country, sea, river, and mountain, in 
the atlas, as well as the site of all the high- 
toads, capitals, principal towns, and _re- 
markable villages in the known world; giv- 





2, at one view, the sinuosities of the routes 
of armies, public vehicles from one town to 
another throughout Europe, &c. The 
poles will serve as a point d’uppui for circu- 
lar stairs in the centre, from which the spec- 


rators will have the facility of making their | 


observations.— British Press. 
Temperature at Van Dieman’s Land.—It 
4ppears, by the observations of Sir Thomas 
rishane, the governor, that the mean tem- 
— at Hobart’s Town, for the year 
se nine o'clock in the morning and 
, le evening, and at 284 feet above 


the ley : F 
€ level of the sea, was 52,42: and the | 


ee 





mean temperacture at Maquarrie Harbour, 
at 26 feet above the level of the sea, was 
55,44. Sir Thomas Brisbave remarked, 
that at Paramatta, which is only ten miles 
distant froin one of the places above men- 
tioned, the difference in the temperature 
was ten degrees! It is a very remarkable 
fact, that, at corresponding parallels of tati- 
tude in Europe and New South Wales, the 
heat is much greater here than in that colony. 

Accounts from the African travellers, Dr. 
Oudney, Lieut. Clapperton, and Major 
Denham, dated Bornou, in July last, give 
great hopes that the course of the Niger 
will be satisfactorily ascertained. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Newcastle, an interest- 
ing paper, by Mr. W. Chapman, was read 
to the meeting, giving an account of the an- 
tiquities and curiosities discovered in dig- 
ging the canal from Carlisle to the West 
sea, under that gentleman’s direction. The 
most interesting part of this communication 
related to the discovery, on the shores of the 
Solway Frith, beyond Brough, of a subter- 
raneous forest of oak, imbedded in a stiff 
blue clay, and lying from two to three fect 
below the foundation of the Roman wall, 
which passed over it. The trees, which were 
of largedimensions, were all lying towards 
the north; the stumps of some were in their 
natural position; and, what is most re- 
markahle, the wood of these trees was in so 
perfect a state as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from fresh oak, although it is evident 
that it must have lain there some thousand 
years, as the period of its growth must have 
been anterior to the building of the Roman 
wall.—So perfectly sound was the wuod, 
that it was used for the purposes of em- 
bankments, &c., along with other wood. A 
piece of it was exhibited and presented to 
the society. —The antiquities consisted prin- 
cipally of a rudely-carved horned figure, 
supposed to bea Bacchus, and a small coin, 
both found near Brough. These were both 
presented to the society by Mr. Chapman; 
as was also the fragment of a red earthen 
bowl, found in the station at Wallsend, on 
the first sinking of the colliery, and which 
was long in the possession of Ilugh Llornby, 
Esq. 

Ammoniacal Gas in Air.—Professor Silli- 
man has observed that, when a large jar of 
this gas is opened in the air, beneath a 
burning candle, it is so combustible, that, as 
it mixes with the air, it burns with a volu- 
minous flame, forming a beautiful experi- 
ment. A small jarful so opened does not 
burn, being either not mixed sufficiently 
with the air, or dissipated or cooled by the 
vessel. 

Flame.—It appears, by some recent ex- 
periments of Mr. Skidmore, of New York, 
that the flame of the oxydrogen  blow- 
pipe may be made to burn under water, It 
is only necessary to this end that the flame 
should be submerged slowly, so that it may 
not recede into the vessel. The flame un- 
der water is globular; wood burns in it, and 
wires are ignited. Mr. Skidmore thinks it 
may be smployed, with success, as a sub- 
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Whe Bee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


a eed 


Tribe of Scotacks.—Few geographers or 
translators have spoken of the Scotacks, a 
people of Lluaygary, remarkable with re- 
spect both to their number and their man- 
ners.—They are of Sclavonian origin, and 
furm a race betwen Sclavons, the Hasini- 
asks, and the Poles; but they differ totally 
from these nations in their dialect, charac- 
ter, and customs. According to some tra- 
vellers, they have, almost all of them, men 
and women, white hair; it being very rare 
to find any of them with dark locks.—They 
live in patriarchal style, and assist each 
other as parts of the same family; the fa- 
ther confides the oversight of his family to 
his son whom he thinks best qualified for 
the trust, and the others respect and obey 
his orders, whatever may be his age. They 
are a pastoral people; they purchase, every 
year, n Transylvania and Moldavia, flocks 
of sheep, which they fatten in the summer, 
and sell them afterwards in the markets of 
Hanasalva, or in Bohemia, Moravia, and Si- 
lesia. Many of them are waggoners, and 
transport wine and leather to Poland, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria. The Scotacks 
never make war against the other tribes, on 
which account they have preserved their 
dialect free from the mixture of foreign 
idioms. 

Slander.—A Persian soldier, who was 

heard reviling Alexander the Great, was 
well admonished by his officer: ‘ Sir, you 
are paid to fight against Alexander, and not 
to rail at him.’ May we not say of man- 
kind at large, that they are bound to love 
their enemies. 
__ Among the Romans there was a law, that, 
if any servant who had been set free slan- 
dered his master, the master, might bring 
lim into bondage again, and take from him 
all the favours he had bestowed on him. 

Augustine had a distich written gn his ta- 
ble, which intimated, that whoever attack- 
ed the character of the absent were to be 
excluded. Such a distich in modern times 
would be very serviceable. 

When any one was speaking ill of an- 
other in the presence of Peter the Great, he 
at first listened attentively, and then inter- 
rupted him: ‘Is there not,’ said he, ‘a fair 
side also to the character of the person of 
whom you are speaking? Come, tell me 
what good qualities you bave remarked 
about him.’ 





marine instrument of naval warfare, 
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The famous Boerhave was not easily 
moved by detraction. 


He used to say: 


' 


‘The sparks of calumny will be presently, 


extinct of themselves, unless you blow them. 


It was a good remark of another, that the! Original. 


malice of ill tongues cast upon a good man 
is only like a mouthful of smoke blown upon 
a diamond, which, though it clouds 
beauty for the present, is easily rubbed off, 
and the lustre of the gem restored. 

To a friend, witha hare, by Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke :— 

* Mitto tibi leporem, gratos mihi mitte lepores, 
Sal mea commmendat munera; véstra sales.’ 

A lady, who played some years ago a dis- 
tinguished part in the fashionable world, 
used to draw great amusemeut to herself 
from this fuible in her sex: trusting to the 
inimitable beauties of her own person, she 
frequently invented some whimsical dress, 
which she herself was sure to become, that 
the rest of the ladies might copy her, to their 
own confusion ; but, as soon as the strata- 
gem had effectually taken place, she would 

augh at their folly, and leave them to be ri- 
diculous by themselves. 

Roman Waichmen.—In ancient Rome, 
when extraordinary feasts were given which 
might endanger the houses, persons were 
placed in the neighbourhood, to be con- 
stantly on the watch, and to be ready to 
extinguish the flames, in case a fire should 
happen. Suetonius alludes to such watch- 
men having been appointed by the Emperor 
Augustus. 

Craniology.—Extract from a letter writ- 
ten by a medical student in London, to his 
friced in the country:—‘ We have Thur- 
tell’s body at St. Bartholomew’s. Making 
allowance for the distortion of his features 
from the manner of his death, T may say he 
was an ill-looking fellow. I was near the 
celebrated Lawrence when he felt for the 
organ of murder; but, alas! for craniology, 
its place was usurped by the bumps of bene- 
dolence and veneration.” 


—— 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


POLS PL OF 
We doubt not that the praise of Helen is de- 
served, but we canuot make The Literary Chro- 
nicle an arena for Jovers to contend for the su- 
Lsyspere of their mistresses. The first copy 
id not reach us. 

The ‘Complaint of Heknan,’ a ‘ Night Piece,’ 
and the packet from Fitzhenry, have been re- 
ceived. 

*,* The First Monthly Part of The Literary 


Chronicle for 1824 is ready for delivery. 














Works published since our last notice.—Quin's 
Visit to Spain, second editien, Svo, 12s. Scotch Na- 
tionalty, a Vision, 12mo. 3s. 6d@. Clinton's Fasti Hel- 
lenici, or Chropology of Greece, 8vo. Sweepings of 
My Study, 8vo. 7s. 6d. Daubeny’s Protestant Com- 

anion, 9s. Ellesly's Annvtations, 3 vels. Svo. 1. 4s. 

he Outcasts, a romance from the German of Baroness 
La Motte Pouque, by Soane, 2 vols. 16s. Keith's His- 
corical Catalugue of Scottish Bishops, by Russell , Svo. 
12. is. Fruits of Experience, ora Memoir of Joseph 
Brasbridge, 8vo. 7s. How to be rid of a Wife, by Miss 
Spence, 2 vols. 12s. Mortimer’s Manual of Pyrotechny, 
12mo. 5s, Brayley's Ancient Castles, vol. 1. royal 8vo. 
21. 8s. Summer's Evidences of Christianity, 8vo. 10s. 


} 
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This day are published, elegantly printed in royal 
octavo, price 10s. 6d, or on tinted paper, with proof 
impressions of the embellishments, price 16s. 


POINTS OF MISERY; or, FA- 


BLES FOR MANKIND: Prose and Verse, chiefly 

By CHARLES WESTMACOTT. _[ilus- 

trated with Twenty Desigus, by ROBERT CRUIK- 
SHANK. 

‘This work ig got up with great taste, and he must 


its be awery fastidious reader who is not pleased with it. 


—Lit. Chronicle, Nov. 3. 

* The Engravings before us are full of comic humour 
and wit. The work altogether is an amusing publica- 
tion, and every way creditable to the author and artists. 
Lit. Museum, Nov. &. 

Londou: printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 





In post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 


Tur SWEEPINGS or my STUDY. 
By the Compiler of ‘The Hundred Wonders of the 
World.’ 

* The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust.—Shakspeare, 
Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. 
and W. B. Whittaker, London. 





Post 8vo. 5s. boards, 


A GRAMMAR OF INFINITE 

FORMS; or, THE MATHEMATICAL ELEMENTS 

OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
By WILLIAM HOWISON. 


Printed for Oliverand Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. and 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


The Third Edition (much improved by a graduated 
Scale of commenciug Exercises), price 2s, 6d, bound, 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN HEXA- 
METERS, and PENTAMETERS. 
By the REV. ROBERT BLAND. 


The Exercises contained in this little Collection have 
had the test of satisfactory Experietice at one of the 
greatest Public Schools. 


Printed (by Assignment of Joh» Robinson) for W. 
Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Lud- 
gate Street. 

Of whom may be had, price 2s. bound, the second 
edition of Syntactical Examination: or, Questions and 
Examples adapted to the Syntax of the Latin Grammar. 





Tais day is published, price 9s, 6d. boards, 
HUGGINS’s SKETCHES, IN 


INDIA, containing Observations upon Calcutta; the 
Form of Government Established in Bengal ; the Civil 
and Military Branches of the Company’s Service; the 
Jurisprudence, Revenue, and Press; with Notices tend- 
ing to illustrate the Characters of the European Resi- 
deuts.—Also, giving au Account of the Agriculture, 
Customs, and Manners uf the Native Inhabitants. By 
William Huggins, late an Indigo-Planter in the Dis- 
trict of Tirhoot. 
Printed for J. Letts, Jun. 32, Cornhill. 





In a handsome volume, copy 8vo. price 9s. 


FATAL ERRORS and FUNDA- 


MENTAL TRUTHS; illustrated in a Series of Narra- 
tives and Essays. 

Contents. — The Book; the Young Clergyman; 
Sketches by Sir Thomas Overbury; De la Poer; on 
the Divine Agency in the Establishment of the Chris- 
tian Religion ; Priuciple ; the Sabbath; the Divorce ; 
the Vestal ; Ministerial Duties; Caroline. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


Tue WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No. I. is published this day, price 6s. 
By BALDWIN, CRADOCK, and JOY. 


CONTENTS.—1. Men and Things in 1823—2° 
Moore's Fables for the Holy Alliauce.—3. Irving's Ora” 
tions—4. Literary Education —5. Politics and Lite” 
rature of Russia.—6. Travels in the United States of 
America.—7. Vocal Music.—8. Court of Chancery —9. 
Special Juries. —10. On the Instrument of Exchange. — 
11. Periodical Literature.—!2. Miscellaneous Notices, 
viz. Cruise’s New Zealand; the Stranger's Grave ; [ta- 





6d. Morning Thougbts, by a Country Clergyman, | lian Tales; Mitford on Christianity aud Paganism ; 


12mo. 3s. The Rose-bud, 3s. Voltaire’s Philosophical 


Tytler’s Life of Sir Thomas Craig; Keneswitba; the 


Dictionary, Vol. I. 12mo. 8. The Pilot, by the Author | Spae-wife ; the Last Days of Spain ; Gamble’s Charlton ; 
of the Spy, 3 vols. 1d. ls. Westminster Review, No. I. | St. Johnstoun; Schmidtmeyer’s Travels in Chile ; 
8ve. 6s, Howison’s Grammar of Infinite Forms, 8vo. 5s. | Hajji Baba; Prose by a Poet. 





a 
JAMES'S NAVAL HISTORY. 


This day is published, complete in 5 la 
8vo. with Tables separate in 4to. price ffin 


THE NAVAL HISTORY 05 
*+REAT BRITAIN, from the Declaration of w. 

France, February, 1793, to the Accession of a 
January, 1820; with an account of the Origin and Pe 
gressive Increase of the BRITISH NAVY, iMusteata) 
from the commencement of the year 1793, by a ser 
of Tabular Extracts, contained in two separate Quin 
Parts. By WILLIAM JAMES. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 


*,* The 3d, 4th, and Sth volumes may be had 
rately. _ 
Also, by the same author, price 1s. 
A PAMPHLET, in Reply to one recently ¢j 
by LORD WILLIAM FITZ ROY. a 
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PARABLES. 


This day is posite, by R. ACKRERMANN, and m 
be had of all the Booksellers, in an elegant hajf. 
bound Pocket Volume, price 6s. 


One Hunprep ann TWenry-rigye 
PARABLES, on every Variety of Subjectand Circu. 
stance. Sacred and Moral, breathing the genuine Spirit 
of CHRISTIANITY. This work possesses a more thay 
ordinary claim to Pablic Favour, and forms a pecyji. 
arly appropriate Gift from Parents to their SONS and 
DAUGHTERS, as a constant Guide to Virtue and Re. 
ligion. Also, just published, 

COSTUMES and MANNERS of the NETHER. 
LANDS, Eighteen coloured Plates, pp. 241, price 4s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the ANa. 
TOMY of the HUMAN BODY, particularly designed 
for the use of Artists in geuveral. Translated from the 
German of John Henry Lavater; and illustrated by 27 
Plates, half-bound, price 12s. 





Popular Works published by J. LIM BIRD, 13, Strand, 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 


THE MIRROR of LITERATURE, 


AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUCTION: containing 
Original Essays, Historical Narratives, Biographical 
Memoirs, Sketches of Society, Topographical Descrip, 
tions, Novels and Tales, Anecdotes, Poetry, Original and 
Selected, The Spirit of the Public Journals, Discoveries 
in the Arts and Sciences, Domestic Hints, &c, &e. &e, 

Vol. I. contains 476 pages of closely-printed letter’ 
press, and enibellisbed with 40 Engravings. Price 5s. 6d 

Vol. HI. comprises 524 pages, with 62 Engraving» 
and a Map of Capt. Parry's Discoveries. « Price 66. 

‘ We recommend this Work to the perusal of youth, 
and the patronage of the rich, it being preguant with 
Instruction and Amusement to all ranks, from the: Peer 
to the Cottager.’—Guardian, June 15th, 1823. 

The CABINET of CURIOSITIES ; of, The Won- 
ders of the World Displayed. Vol. I., embellished with 
27 Engravinys. Price 5s, boards, 


LIMBIRD'S BRITISH NOVELIST. 


Part I. GOLDSMITH'S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
with an Original Memoir ; embellished with Four Eu 
Gravings, on.Wood, and a Copper-plate Portrait. Price 
10d. 

‘ This work is really respectably got up ; and the plas 
well deserves encouragement.’—Literary Gazette, De 
cember 6th, 1823. 

Part I.. UL, IV., and V., of Mrs. RADCLIFFE 
MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO, with 20 Engravings, 
aud a Memoir of the Author; complete in 21 numbers. 
Price 2d. each. 

Part VI. MACKENZIE’'S MAN OF FEELING— 
Price 6d. 

LIMBIRD'S BRITISH CLASSICS. | 
Printed uniformly with the British Novelist, 


Part I. GOLDSMITH'S ESSAYS, with Two Ex [| 


gravings on Wood. Price 8d. 
Part I. DR. FRANKLIEN’S ESSAYS, with a Me 
moir, written by himself. Price 1s. 2d. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, to be 
completed in 36 Numbers, and to be embellished with 
150 Engravings. 


———_~, 











London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surre 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are reccive?, 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Ma 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway; 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke ‘Street, Portland Plact; 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, Pail Mall; Suther 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and “» 
Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers and Ne 
venders.— Printed by Davidson and Son, Old 
Court Carey Street. 
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